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THE DUNKIRK MONEY, 1662 


N THE autumn of 1662, Charles II sold Dunkirk to Louis 
| XIV for five million livres. In order to secure all in cash, 
he allowed a 12 per cent discount on the later instalments 
which reduced the total to 4,654,000 livres. Of this amount, the 
odd 154,000 was paid in London, and the remainder—four and 
one-half million livres, all in silver—was actually transported 
late in November from Paris to London. It is the purpose of this 
article to relate the details of this unusual transfer of money, 
and to throw light on the sources from which it was derived and 
the uses to which it was put. 

England had obtained Dunkirk only four years before, bt 
it was already proving a costly possession; and Charles II, 
harassed with debts, arrears, petitions from his father’s friends 
and from the seemingly infinite number of persons who appear 
to have helped him in escaping from Worcester, was glad to 
sacrifice almost anything for ready cash. 

At the king’s suggestion, Clarendon wrote a letter of invita- 
tion, and in August, D’Estrades came to London as Louis 
XIV’s special envoy.' Three weeks of conferences resulted in 

1 The best secondary account of the negotiations is by A. de Saint-Léger, “L’acquisi- 
tion de Dunkerque et de Mardyck par Louis XIV,” in Revue d'histoire moderne et con- 


temporaine, II (1900), 233-45, which is an expansion of a part of his doctoral dissertation, 
entitled De Flandriae Comitatus Primordiis: La Flandre maritime et Dunkerque sous la 
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reducing the sale price from twelve to five millions, and in 
raising the French offer from two to four millions. Then 
three weeks of waiting brought an agreement on five millions, 
including stores and ammunition which had previously been 
considered separately. But there was delay about the terms, 
for Louis XIV would offer only two million cash and Charles 
would be satisfied with nothing short of all cash. The impasse 
soon resolved itself into the problem of finding financiers to dis- 
count Louis’ later instalments. Lombard Street was ransacked 
but in vain;? and the Parisian house of Simonnet refused to 


make the advance to Louis XIV.* Thereupon, Colbert—a new 
star in the French firmament—found a way out. On October 3,4 


domination frangaise, 1659-1789 (Paris, 1900). The more important documents on the 
subject have been printed by L. Lemaire in Bulletin de [Union Faulconnier, XXI 
(1924), 1-223. This work, entitled “Le rachat de Dunkerque par Louis XIV,” and 
hereafter referred to as “Lemaire,” contains 142 letters, dependably edited from 
French archives. This can be said of no other collection of D’Estrades’ correspondence 
except his Correspondance authentique ... de 1637 4 1660, edited by A. de Saint-Léger 
and Lemaire for La Société de l’Histoire de France, of which only Volume I (to 1646) 
has appeared (Paris, 1924). For analyses and criticisms of the various early editions, 
see, in addition to the introduction to Correspondance authentique, I. Goll, “Recherches 
critiques sur l’authenticité des ambassades et négociations de M. le Comte d’Estrades,” 
in Revue historique, III, 283-96; IV (1877), 278-326; A. de Saint-Léger, “Les diverses 
éditions des lettres, mémoires, et négociations de M. le Comte d’Estrades, et la propa- 
gande anti-francaise dans la premiére moitié du XVIII® siécle,” in Bibliographie 
moderne, XXI (1922-23), 89-103; and H. C. Rogge, “De Diplomatieke Correspondentie 
van Godefroy d’Estrades,” in Verslagen en Mededeelingen der K. Acad. Van Weten- 
schappen (1897) (Letterkunde, Vol. IV, Part V). Although the early editions print cor- 
rectly many of the letters herein cited, it has been deemed advisable, owing to their 
general undependability, to refer only to Lemaire’s collection. 

2 York to Turenne, Sept. 13-23 in Lemaire, pp. 98-99. Cf. W. D. Macray, Notes 
which passed at meetings of the Privy Council (London, 1896), No. 74. This note, dated 
Oct., 1662, contains Clarendon’s reminder: “The Marchande who is to give security: 
.” The editor’s note supplies: “Duarte, or Diego, da Silva, a Jew,” on what 
authority I know not. Da Silva was the one through whom the queen’s dowry was paid 
(see W. A. Shaw, “Beginnings of the national debt,” in Owens College historical essays 
[London, 1902], p. 411), and he was probably solicited in vain in this connection. 

* Louis’ and Colbert’s letters to D’Estrades, Oct. 3 in Lemaire, pp. 104, 108. Col- 
bert’s letter is also printed in G. B. Depping, Correspondance administrative sous le 
régne de Louis XIV (Paris, 1850-52), III, 10-11. Charles II provided Louis with a list 
of London merchants whose security would be acceptable. 

4 All dates given singly, unless otherwise indicated, are New, or Continental, Style. 
D’Estrades dated his letters thus from England, not changing to the Old, or English, 
Style which was ten days behind the Continent. 
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he wrote to D’Estrades that Jean Hérincx, Parisian merchant 
and banker, would undertake the task and was leaving immedi- 
ately for London.5 

There is nothing in Louis’ or Colbert’s letters to D’Estrades 
to arouse suspicion that Jean Hérincx was different from other 
bankers. But an oft-quoted fragment of a memoir, attributed 
to Louis XIV, states that he acted not in a private capacity 
but as a royal agent, and that his commission was really a sav- 
ing to the French treasury,’ which was stated to be 500,000 
livres. At the very most, Louis should have said only 346,000 
livres; but he should also have deducted a reasonable interest 
on the 3,000,000 livres, which would have been paid quarterly 
over two years. At 6 per cent this deduction would be 180,000 
livres, leaving a net saving to France of 166,000 livres, or one- 
third of Louis’ boastful figure. Ten per cent was a more com- 
mon interest rate for the time,’ and that would reduce the sav- 
ing to 46,000 livres. However it may be figured, there could 
have been no enormous economy to France in paying England 
2,654,000 livres in November, 1662, instead of 3,000,000 livres 
in the course of two years. Money in hand could bear in- 
terest then as now. What Louis XIV meant, in case the state- 
ment attributed to him is authentic, is that France and not 
the French treasury was saved money. In other words, a total 


5 Lemaire, p. 108. See above, n. 3. 


6 “Je gagnai méme sur ce marché cing cent mille livres, sans que les Anglais s’en 
apercussent. Car ne pouvant s’imaginer qu’en l'état od on avait vu mes affaires peu de 
temps auparavant j’eusse moyen de leur fournir promptement cette grande somme 
comme ils le désiraient, ils acceptérent avec joie l’offre que leur fit un banquier de la 
payer en argent comptant, moyennant cette remise de cinq cette mille livres; mais 
le banquier était un homme interposé par moi, qui, faisant le payement de mes propres 
deniers, ne profitait point de la remise” (Mémoires de Louis XIV pour linstruction du 
Dauphin, ed. Charles Dreyss [Paris 1860], II, 560, which is taken from Les wuvres de 
Louis XIV [Paris, 1806], I, 176-77). See “Etude sur la composition des mémoires de 
Louis XIV,” in the former work, I, i-ccii, and particularly pp. Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii, cliv. 
I have rejected certain other details of the transfer which are to be found only in the 
above references. 


7 Six per cent appears to have been the legal rate of interest in England at this time 
but an “award”’ of 3 or 4 per cent was frequently paid, particularly by a government 
in a time of necessity (Shaw, op. cit., p. 415; cf. Calendar of treasury books, 1660-67, 
p. 681). 
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of 346,000 livres remained in France which would otherwise 
have gone to England. 

But Louis’ alleged statement is vulnerable on many points 
and, in the absence of other evidence, should be rejected even 
though accepted by most historians.* It is only to be found in a 
fragment of doubtful origin, which is appended to a collection 
of vainglorious memoirs “pour linstruction du dauphin.” 
Most of the memoirs went through several revisions before 
being put in final form by Pellisson, the royal historiographer, 
whose accuracy should be considered on a parity with others 
of his profession. Furthermore, even he did not include it in the 
part which he edited for publication. 

It may be noted later that no payment of a commission to 
Hérinex is cited, but considering the state of French financial 
records of the time, no conclusion therefrom would be permis- 
sible; and if he performed this transaction free of charge, he was 
undoubtedly rewarded otherwise. He was later a bona fide 
Parisian banker, remitting money to Barillon in London,’ and 
very likely he played the same réle in 1662. Colbert described 
him to D’Estrades as one “qui est, comme je crois, connu de 
vous [D’Estrades] et qui a quelque créance en moy depuis 
longtemps moyennant les asseurances que je luy ay donné est’’; 
and Louis said he was a man “qui a a sa disposition toutes les 
meilleures bourses d’Amsterdam, et je veux croire aussi celles 
de Londres.” 

Hérinex arrived in London on the evening of October 2/12, 
and the next morning at eight he went into conference with 
Albemarle and the treasurer, Southampton, whom Charles had 
appointed special commissioners for the purpose. He first asked 
for a commission of 500,000 livres, but soon agreed on 340,000, 

8 Lemaire, p. 24; Saint-Léger, “L’ acquisition de Dunkerque et de Mardyck par Louis 
XIV,” loc. cit., pp. 241-42 n.; Pierre Clément, Lettres, instructions, et mémoires de Colbert 
(Paris, 1861-82), II, 233 n.; C. Gaillardin, Histoire du regne de Louis XIV (Paris, 1871- 
75), IL, 157. 

* R. H. George, “Financial relations of Louis XIV and James II,” Journal of modern 
history, III (1931), 410 n. 


19 Above n. 3; cf. E. Bouchet, “Colbert, Louvois, et Vauban 4 Dunkerque,” in 
Mémoires de la Société Dunkerquoise, XTX (1874-75), 258-59. 
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plus 6,000 for carting the huge sum of silver to Dunkirk where 
delivery was to be made upon surrender of the town."! 

The treaty was signed on October 17/27." Three days later 
Alderman Edward Backwell, London goldsmith and paymaster 
of the Dunkirk garrison, was instructed by Secretary Morice 
to go to Paris to count the money.” Later, Calais was substi- 
tuted as the place of counting, and in the end, in order to hasten 
the transfer of the city in the face of a rising opposition, it was 
substituted for Dunkirk as the place of delivery. Backwell’s 
responsibility on the Continent was to extend to the embarka- 
tion of the money on English ships in charge of Sir George 
Carteret, vice-chamberlain and treasurer of the navy.'* With 
the depositing of the money in the Tower of London, he was 
again to assume official custody jointly with the lieutenant of 
the Tower. 

As early as October 20, even before definite assurance of 
Hérinex’ agreement had been received, Lionne informed 
D’ Estrades that he was starting to “barrel” the livres at the 


11 —’Estrades to Lionne, Oct. 12, and to Colbert, Oct. 16, and Hérincx to Colbert, 
Oct. 16 in Lemaire, pp. 115, 120-22. For the convention, which was signed separately 
at the same time as the treaty, see Calendar of state papers, domestic, 1661-62, p. 519. 
Charles demanded payment all in silver because of less probable loss than in gold 
(Lemaire, p. 120). 

12JIn Public Record Office, Treaties, 57. Printed in Jean Dumont, Corps universel 
diplomatique (Amsterdam, 1726-31), VI, Part II, 432. 

13 Cal. st. ps., dom., 1661-62, II, 523. Lemaire, pp. 141-43. See also F. G. Hilton 
Price, “Some account of the business of Alderman Edward Backwell,” in Transactions 
of the London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, V1 (1890), 191-230; and R. D. 
Richards, “A pre-Bank of England English banker—Edward Backwell,” in Economic 
journal, “Economic history series,” No. 3 (1928), pp. 335-55; and Dict. nat. biog. Among 
the ledgers of Backwell, now in the possession of Glyn, Mills, and Company (successors, 
since the amalgation of 1923, to Messrs. Child: a bank directly descended from that of 
Sir Francis Child [d. 1713] whose daughter was the wife of Backwell’s grandson) is a 
rough account book, covering 1657-78, entitled Copies of Dunkirke affair. It contains 
chiefly papers relating to his work as paymaster of the garrison, on which there is con- 
siderable information in Price, loc. cit., VI, 200-208. See also Macray, Notes, No. 34. 
Sir John Shaw was also a paymaster of the garrison at that time. 

4 Cal. st. ps., dom., 1661-62, p. 545. His instructions of Nov. 5-15 (Lemaire, pp. 
189-90) make no mention of Herincx’ commission, but include it, along with the 6,000 
livres for transportation, as an item of 346,000 livres, “for carriage.” Elsewhere it is 
put down as “expenses.”” He was to give receipt to Hérincx for 3,000,000 livres, and to 
Louis XIV’s commissioners for 2,000,000 livres. 
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Louvre.” On October 31, detailed instructions were given to 
one Picon de la Boudre for transporting the large sum to 
Calais.’ From these instructions we learn of the sources from 
which the 4,500,000 livres were gathered together. Of the 
original cash offer of 2,000,000 livres, which was to be loaded 
in twenty carts, the instructions stated that 1,600,000 livres 
were “furnished by the farmers of aids and customs,’ conducted 
by M. Douilly, who is interested in the said farm and who will 
be responsible for having it counted and paid correctly”; and 
the remaining 400,000 livres would be furnished “by the farm- 
ers of the five Great Farms," conducted by M. Apoil, who 
will take the same care to have it counted and paid.” Messrs. 
Ollivier and Hérincx were furnishing another 2,000,000 in twenty 
carts, in charge of one Antoine Heron; and the final 500,000 
was coming from the royal treasury in six carts in charge of one 
whose name was still a blank when the instructions were drawn 
up. In summary, the money was obtained as follows: the royal 
treasury, 500,000 livres; loan by tax farmers, 2,000,000 livres; 
loan by Hérinex and an associate, 2,000,000 livres. For use in 
case of accident or necessity, Picon was provided with a letter 
of exchange for 100,000 livres “upon the Calais deputy of the 
farmers of the Five Great Farms.” 

By November 3, the money was ready and Picon started. 
Heavy rains delayed him near Boulogne (where he arrived on 
the 8th), and on one occasion he had to call upon all the local 

4 Lemaire, p. 125. 

16 Tbid., pp. 148-50. See Colbert’s further instructions on paying the money, Nov. 
3, in ibid., pp. 150-53. 


17 These constituted one of the three main divisions of the indirect revenues, chiefly 
excise on wines and liquors (Alfred Neymarck, Colbert et son temps [Paris, 1877], I, 101). 

18 A compact zone in Northern France, including Paris, Normandy, Maine, Anjou, 
Poitou, Picardy, Champagne, ete. Until leased to one company for tax farming in 
1661, it had been assigned to five; and it long continued to be called “I’étendue de cing 
grosses fermes.”’ See Neymarck, op. cit., I, 99-101; and M. Marion, Histoire financiére 
de la France depuis 1715 (Paris, 1914), I, 28. Jean Loret (in La muze historique (Paris, 
1857-78], III, 567) lauds these tax farmers for this generous advance and perpetuates 
the names of several (Bonneau, Girardin, Malet, La Font, Dalibert, Cazet, de Gomont, 
and Bauchin) as “dignes d’avoir une part dans |’Histoire.” Colbert (in his “Mémoire 
sur les finances” in Clément, op. cit., II, 17-68) states that they were willing to loan 
1,600,000 livres more than the 2,000,000 asked for (pp. 63-64). 
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horsepower to extricate his carts from the deep Flemish mud 
which British soldiers of 1914-18 know so well. But on Satur- 
day evening, November 11, a date those same soldiers know, 
he and his forty-six carts were at Calais, and the money was 
safely stored in magazines.’ Hérincx, Backwell, and three as- 
sistants were already there, awaiting their laborious task of 
counting 1,500,000 silver écus. 

Hérincx had warned Colbert that it would take a good while 
to count the money.” Backwell was a meticulous person, he 
said, and his detailed instructions on avoiding fraud and error 
made him no less so. He would want to “test every écu think- 
ing that most of those from France were counterfeit.” It is in- 
teresting to note that Hérincx leaves the impression that there 
was considerable justification for Backwell’s suspicions, and he 
probably wrote to Colbert in the hope that extra care would be 
taken against error and counterfeit money so as not to delay the 
counting. D’Estrades had similar anxiety over the possible time 
required for turning over the money.”! There was genuine need 
for haste because opposition to the sale was developing on all 
sides. Not until the very date for the signing of the treaty was 
the entire privy council informed of what was going on; and it 
was anything but satisfied. The influential Albemarle was in 
the negotiations almost from the start, and constantly opposed, 
though probably in his weak post-Restoration way.”? Sandwich 
and Southampton, who with Albemarle were empowered to con- 
duct the negotiations,” also questioned the advisability of the 
sale—at least at that price. Secretary Morice, Albemarle’s kins- 
man and creature, was instrumental in postponing the final 


19 Picon de la Boudre to Colbert, Nov. 11, Lemaire, pp. 175-76. 

2 Ibid., pp. 166-67. Ibid., pp. 170-71. 

2 This is seldom understood. Sir Charles Firth (Cambridge modern history [Cam- 
bridge, 1908], V, 106) and most others (e.g., R. Lodge, Political history of England, 
1660-1702 (London, 1910], p. 22) accept Clarendon’s statements that Albemarle was 
converted over to it. D’Estrades, on the other hand, states repeatedly (letter to Louis 
XIV, Sept. 25, in Lemaire, pp. 99-100; to Lionne Oct. 26, p. 126; and cf. pp. 38-39) that 
he and Morice were opposed throughout, and did all they could to delay the negotia- 
tions. 


3 Powers of Sept. 1/11, Lemaire, p. 87. 
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signature for several days, much to D’Estrades and Louis XIV’s 
anxiety. Furthermore, just two days before the signing of the 
treaty, the pro-Spanish Henry Bennett, later Earl of Arlington, 
became secretary of state; and he and his cabal began immedi- 
ately to utilize the sale against the chancellor.* The merchants 
of the City opposed the transaction vigorously, fearing the re- 
sumption of Dunkirk’s previous piracies from which they had 
been temporarily freed.” It seems clear that Clarendon really 
stood alone with the king and York in favor of going on with the 
sale. There is no reason to doubt D’Estrades’ confidential state- 
ments to Louis and Colbert on this point, and they are clear. 
And he, if anyone, should know the truth. On September 21, 
he wrote to Louis: “Cette affaire étoit d’une nature trés délicate 
pour le Roi d’Angleterre, et pour lui principalement, par |’ap- 
parance qu’il y avoit, qu’elle ne servit pas approuvée des princi- 
paux du Royaume, ni méme du Parlement.” And on October 
27, he set forth Clarendon’s réle in these terms: “Le chancelier 
est celui de tous qui a en le plus 4 souffrir pendant les contesta- 
tions, qui ont été formées par tout le conseil sur cette affaire. 
Les commissaires [Albemarle, Sandwich, and Southampton] sont 
ceux qui ont le plus travaille 4 le rompre et |’on peut dire le 
Roi d’Angleterre et M. le Duc d’York en auroient été ebranlez 
s'il n’avoit pris soin de les maintenir dans des premiéres résolu- 
tions.””’ There is no mistaking D’Estrades’ idea as to who in 
England was responsible for the sale. 

In addition to this many-sided opposition at home, there were 
mutinous mutterings in the unpaid regiments at Dunkirk.” If 


% TD)’Estrades to Louis XIV, Oct. 19, in ibid., p. 124; Violet Barbour, Henry Bennett, 
Earl of Arlington (Washington, 1914), pp. 46-69. 

% D’Estrades to Louis XIV, Oct. 27, and to Lionne, Oct. 31, in Lemaire, pp. 126- 
34, 146; cf. pp. 38-39; Historical Manuscripts Commission, eleventh report (London, 
1887), Appendix V, p. 10. 

% Lemaire, pp. 95-96. 

7 Ibid., pp. 126-34. Clarendon, himself, of course, tells a very different story (Life 
[Oxford, 1827], II, 243 ff.). 

% D)’Estrades to Louis, Oct. 27, in Lemaire, pp. 126-34; and cf. p. 30. See also Cal. 
st. ps., dom., 1661-62, p. 438. Lord Rutherford, governor of Dunkirk, was in London 
at that time. 
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the place was to be sold, it would have to be done quickly. 
Several things therefore happened in quick succession. Two 
Dunkirk regiments were ordered home at once. Instructions 
were sent that the money should be embarked at Calais rather 
than Dunkirk, and that, if it seemed advisable, the town should 
actually be turned over before the money was embarked.” 
Lastly, D’Estrades hastened to Calais the moment the treaty 
was ratified (November 1/11) in order to expedite the counting 
of the money.” 

Picon de la Boudre had also done his bit toward the same end. 
During the first night after his arrival, he verified in some hasty 
manner 1,000,000 livres in the hope of persuading Backwell that 
all was correct.*! But the cautious goldsmith retained all his 
caution during the first day of the counting, Monday, Novem- 
ber 13, when only 150,000 livres—i.e., 50,000 écus or crowns, the 
current silver coin—were counted. They found only ten ques- 
tionable pieces which probably increased Backwell’s faith a 
little. Thereafter, he agreed to examine only ten coins from 
each bag.®? But even that meant a task of several weeks, during 
which the forces of opposition would be mobilizing daily. 
D’Estrades proposed that Backwell (and later Carteret) take 
conditional possession of the money and count it in London if 
Hérinex would promise to make good any error or counterfeit 
coins. But Hérinex would not agree, fearing that such leisurely 
counting would result in considerable loss to himself. This inci- 
dent constitutes further argument against the truth of Louis’ 

2 D’Estrades to Colbert, Nov. 16, in Lemaire, pp. 184-85. Colbert in writing to the 
intendant of Languedoc on Nov. 24 referred to this last concession of Charles II as “‘une 
circonstance bien particuliére ... qui marque assez la déférence que les princes estrangers 
ont pour la personne du roy” (Depping, op. cit., I, 88). 

% Letters to Louis XIV, Nov. 6 and 11, in Lemaire, pp. 155-60, 170-71. 

3. Tt may be that 100,000 livres was meant, which amount could actually have been 
counted. Picon de la Boudre to Colbert, Nov. 11, in Lemaire, pp. 175-76. 


% Picon de la Boudre to Colbert, Nov. 13, in Lemaire, p. 179. It is probable that 
Hérincx showed a little exasperation at times. On Nov. 26, Colbert wrote to him: “Il 
est de grande importance qu’au lieu de leur tesmoigner du chagrin de toutes leur chicanes 
et de ce qu’ils prétendent examiner tous les écus blancs, les uns aprés les autres, vous les 
invitiez vous-méme 4 vérifier toutes les espéces” (Clément, op. cit., I, 233 n.). 


88 —D’Estrades to Lionne (or Colbert?), Nov. 14, in Lemaire, pp. 179-80. 
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statement that Hérincx was merely a treasury agent. But even 
though that proposal failed, D’Estrades’ presence or something 
did speed up the business materially. On Tuesday, 250,000 
livres were counted; on Wednesday, 350,000; and by Saturday, 
they were handling 400,000 a day. This, they declared, was a 
maximum. They worked from eight to four and had their meals 
brought to them at the magazine. By Saturday night their fin- 
gers were raw and bloody and they appreciated the Sunday on 
which the English would not work.** Apparently, it would not 
have mattered to the French. D’Estrades, meanwhile, returned 
to England, pleased with the somewhat accelerated progress 
being made, and on Monday morning, November 20, Backwell’s 
clerks started in on the final 2,500,000 livres, hoping to complete 
it by Saturday night. 

On the 22d, Carteret arrived with four yachts and a frigate 
to bear the money to England. Immediately thereafter came a 
foretaste of what was to happen soon to all the money. One 
hundred thousand livres had to be loaded on two carts and sent 
to Dunkirk in charge of one Mopertin and thirty musketeers. 
On November 18, Rutherford and D’Estrades had conferred 
at Mardyke on the details of surrendering the city, and the 
former had revealed that he would need that amount to pay 
debts and arrears before he could leave. He had been expecting 
it, so he said, in ships from Zealand, which did not arrive. In 
order to avoid possible delay and trouble, at the last moment, 
he wrote to Backwell asking that the amount be advanced from 
the purchase money. Carteret upon his arrival probably as- 
sumed responsibility for this sudden requisition and it was per- 
mitted, the money arriving safely at Dunkirk on Saturday, 
the 25th.* 

* Hérincx to Colbert, Nov. 15 and 18, in ibid., pp. 183-84, 191-92. Also Picon de la 
Boudre to Colbert, Nov. 18, in ibid., pp. 193-94 (“‘je presse la veriffication de l’argent, 
sans donner aucune méfiance 4 M. Backwell, qui continue toujours de mesme qu'il a 
commancé, encor qu’il ne trouve du mescomte ny de faux, pour l’obliger 4 cette sévé- 
rité”). 

% D’Estrades’ letters of Nov. 11, 21, and 25 in ibid., pp. 195-99, 200-201, 207; and 


Picon de la Boudre’s letters of Nov. 22 and 23, pp. 203-205. Cf. Rutherford to Bennet, 
Nov. 11/21 in Cal. st. ps., dom., 1661-62, p. 553. The warrant of Dec. 6/16 (Cal. treas. 
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On the same day, the final kegs of money were counted, ex- 
actly two weeks after their arrival, and their contents were 
transferred to about 293 English chests and sealed. Two days 
later, they were placed on shipboard.** Following the delivery 
of Dunkirk on the 28th, the fleet sailed and the money was soon 
piled high in the Tower of London whither Charles II came to 
feast his eyes upon its glorious bulk.*” Pepys was there, too, 
and thought “it was but poor discourse and frothy that the 
king’s companions, young Killigrew among the rest, had with 
him” on so great an occasion.*® For the moment, it perhaps 
mattered little to the light-hearted king that much of the money 
had already been spent. He had promised during the course of 
the negotiations that it “should not be touched but upon ex- 
traordinary occasions.’*® But within a few weeks, two-thirds 
of it had been allocated to army and navy arrears, and expenses 
of the royal household. The other third (£100,000) was ordered 
to the mint to be melted down and coined into English money ;“ 
but before it arrived, at least £11,300 of it was also swallowed 
up by the ravenous navy; and immediately after being coined, 
£13,000 more had to go to Backwell for newly contracted debts 
over and above the debts for which he, by that time, held the 
remainder of the French écus as security.” 


books, 1660-67, p. 458) for £8,876 “for the pay of the king’s own regiment of Guards at 
Dunkirk to Nov. 17 last” undoubtedly refers to this incident. The chests contained 
5,000 écus each. There would, therefore, have been 300 but for the 100,000 livres sent 
to Dunkirk. 

% Sir George Carteret to Charles II, Nov. 18/28, Cal. st. ps., dom., 1661-62, p. 561. 
On Oct. 15, 1664, Backwell was granted £1,500 for his work in connection with the sale, 
with special reference to “ye hazard in securing it against all false counting” (Richards, 
op. cit., p. 344 n.; cf. Cal. st. ps., dom., 1664-65, p. 24). But it appears that he never 
actually received it until Sept., 1667 (Price, op. cit., p. 210). 

37 Battailler to Louis, Dec. 4 in Lemaire, pp. 215-16. The final 154,000 livres ar- 
ranged for in London (above, p. 1) was paid to Stephen Fox on Dec. 7/17 by Abraham 
Dolins “in the name of Hérincx of Paris” (Cal. st. ps., dom., 1661-62, pp. 519, 563, 588; 
Addenda, 1660-70, p. 674). See below n. 46. 

% Samuel Pepys, Diary, Nov. 21 and 24, 1662. 

%® Burnet, History of his own time (Oxford, 1897), I, 304; Clarendon, Life, II, 251. 

* Cal treas. books, 1660-67, pp. 459, 460, 526. 

4. Below, note d, under Table I. # Below, p. 13. 
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What happened to this large sum of money is described by 
Dr. William A. Shaw, editor of the Calendars of treasury books, 
as “by far the most curious of all [the] transactions with the 
bankers.’ The ordinary procedure would, of course, have been 
to melt down and recoin the entire 1,500,000 écus, but such an 
order was far beyond the immediate capacity of the decrepit 
mint; and the need was immediate. The government therefore 
turned over chests of écus to bankers as security for loans, and 
also to department heads and individual creditors for them to 
use as security for loans wherever they could best secure them. 
The army, navy. and various individuals could not spend the 
écus in England, but they could borrow upon them. Thus 
whether directly, or indirectly via the army paymaster, navy 
treasurer, navy victualler, or cofferer of the royal household, 
two-thirds of the chests of écus were soon again in bankers’ 
vaults, mostly Backwell’s, as security for loans. Backwell was 
still, along with the lieutenant of the Tower, a joint guardian 
of the money, and these loans on his part, therefore, represent 
a curious transfer of Dunkirk chests from his official to his pri- 
vate custody. 

In this manner, the government immediately borrowed of the 
three chief bankers, Backwell, Francis Meynell, and Robert 
Vyner, £30,000 for the navy, and £36,000 for the royal house- 
hold.“ By January 22 (O.S.), 1663 department heads and oth- 
ers had been authorized to borrow £114,202, and by July 16, 
1663, the total of these borrowings, direct and indirect, was 
£223,603 17s. 8d., distributed according to Table I.“ 

It appears that by July, 1663, Backwell either held all the 
security for loans on Dunkirk money or else acted as the agent 
for a consortium of bankers in their relation to the government 
regarding these loans. At any rate, he was then in possession of, 


48 See his article, cited in n. 2, p. 412, passim. 

* Cal. treas. books, 1660-67, p. 459. The £36,000 is referred to as having been “‘for- 
merly lent,” and should perhaps be regarded as payment in écus of a previously con- 
tracted debt to the bankers. 

“ Arranged largely from the summary statements in ibid., p. 493 (Jan. 22, 1662/3), 
and p. 535 (July 16, 1663), but also from the separate items referred to in the footnotes 
to Table I. 
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TABLE I 


DISBURSEMENTS OF DunkIRK Money To JuLy, 1663 
(All Dates Are Old Style) 


Amount 
Authorized by | Authorized Pain To For 
January 22, Further by 
1662/3 July 16, 1663 
Army |£ 33,702 le. 4d.| £1,452 2s. 6d. |Stephen Fox, Pay-| Soldiers’ pay distributed as follows: 
master of the 
Guards Guards, balance to 
Oct. 4, 1662 £9,454 5s. 
Guards, Oct. 4 to 
Nov. 29, 1662 18,831 19s. 4d.> 
Lord Wentworth’s 
regiment, Nov. 
17, 1662—Jan. 
17, 1662/38 3,702 le. 4d.° 
ortsmouth gar- 
rison Aug. 9— 
Nov. 29, 1662 8,165 178. 4d.4 
20,000 lSir John Shaw and|Arrears of the Dun- 
-| kirk garrison 
well, Paymasters t. 25, 1660— 
July 29, 1661¢ 
14,000 3,349 138. 10d.|Thomas 
nt for Tangier 
Navy 30,000 40,000 Carteret,| The navy 
of the 
avy 
10,000 Dennis Gauden, Vic-| Victualling of the 
tualler Na-| navy> 
Roya. 20,0005 36,000 William Ashburn- 
Hovse- ham, Cofferer of 
HOLD, the Household 
tl 5,000! Earl of Sandwich, 
Master of the 
Great Wardrobe 
5,000™ Sir Edward Griffin, 
asurer of the 
Chamber 
1,0002 Sir Charles Berkeley, 
Keeper of 
M 1,000 600 He: Repairs and equi 
INT: nry Sit y> Irs equip- 
Master of the ment for the 
Mint mint° 
Miscet- 1,000 George Kirke, Keep-| Arrears of pension? 
1,500 Earl of Bath, Groos| Probably pensi 
aril t pension 
of the Stole 
£142,202 1s. 4d.|£81,401 16s. 4d. 
£223,603 178.8d. 
* Cal. treas. books, 1660-67, p. 512. » Ibid., p. 506. ° [bid., p. 512. 


4 Ibid. There is a discrepancy of 2d. between the total of these four items and the two amounts given at 
the left. One should add to these ewe § items passing through Fox’s hands £11,300 received from Dolins 
(above, n. 37), which he was authorized to keep without turning it into the exchequer, and which never 
entered into the summaries relating to the “Dunkirk Money” (ibid., p. 515; Cal. st. ps., dom., 1663-64, p. 

¢ Cal. treas. books, 1660-67, p. 464; Cal. st. ps., dom., 1661-62, p. 587. 

t Cal. treas. books, 1660-67, p. 493. 

6 The first amount was borrowed directly by the government (above, and n. 44); the second was bor- 
rowed by Carteret in two equal instalments, both in mber (Cal. treas. books, 1660-67, pp. 457, 462). 

Ibid., p. 464. 

i The January authorization also included £3,500 “to the use of the Queen,” which, being omitted 
from the July summary, was probably not paid. 

i Ibid., p. 492. k The amount borrowed directly by the government (above, p. 12). 

1 Cal. treas. books, 1660-67, p. 464. m Jbid., pp. 464, 538. 2 [bid., p. 491. 

© Tbid., 456-57, 459, 460, 656, Cal. st. ps., dom., 1663-64, p. 15. Among the many mint papers in 
the Graham (Hist. MSS Comm., sizth rept: (London, 1877}, pp. 882-83) are some referring to these 
operations. 

P Cal. treas. books, 1660-67, pp. 461, 518. 
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or at least control of, two hundred chests (about two-thirds of 
the total number), which were estimated to be worth £210,526. 
But this was £13,077 17s. 8d. short of the above total borrow- 
ings. The mint was therefore ordered to pay Backweli the total 
£223,603 17s. 8d. as rapidly as recoining could be accomplished. 
For every £20,000 delivered to Backwell he was to surrender 19 
chests of écus “till 200 chests of His Majesty’s silver lately de- 
posited upon loan should be returned by him into the mint to 
be coined into sterling.’’“* The mint was to pay the unsecured 
balance of £13,077 17s. 8d. by drawing upon “the king’s moneys 
now in [its] custody,” i.e., the £100,000, or less, originally sent 
there to be coined. 

Thenceforth the mint melted and coined écus into English 
money which it gave to Backwell for more écus until the latter 
were all redeemed. Meanwhile, ordinary income from revenue, 
on the security of which Dunkirk money had been advanced 
to certain departments, came in and made possible the redeem- 
ing of some of the recoined Dunkirk money from Backwell’s 
hands. This, together with the £75,000 odd left of the £100,000 
originally ordered to the mint after two deductions,” was paid 
out at various times during the next two years to the army and 
navy. From July, 1663, to July, 1665, traceable payments to 
the former total £64,236 2s. 2d.“ and to the latter £40,000.” 
It is probable that by 1668 the entire amount had been re- 
coined, but Backwell still held some and probably much of it. 


 Tbid., p. 535. This is at the rate of 14.25 livres to the pound sterling. But Dolins 
paid Fox (see nn. 37, and d under Table I) only £11,300 for 154,000 livres, or at the 
rate of 13.63. Approximately this rate still obtained in the reign of James II (George, 
loc. cit., III, 400 n.). 

As regards Backwell’s relation to the other bankers at the time, it may be noted 
that in 1672, “all the goldsmiths kept accounts with Backwell for clearing purposes” 
(F. G. H. Price, Handbook of London bankers (London, 1890], p. 4). 


47 Amounts of £11,300 and £13,077 17s. 8d. (above, pp. 10, 13). 


* Cal. treas. books, 1660-67, pp. 588, 622, 630, 658; Cal. st. ps., dom., 1664-65, pp. 41, 
118, 193, 476. These payments were all to Stephen Fox, and mostly for secret or un- 
designated, but presumably military, purposes. 

Cal. treas. books, 1660-67, pp. 599, 622, 627, 656; Cal. st. ps., dom., 1663-64, p. 590; 
1664-65, p. 96. 

5° This is based upon audits of Dunkirk accounts presented by both Backwell and 
Slingsly in June, 1668 (Cal. treas. books, 1667-68, p. 363). They were probably final on 
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In May of that year, he was asked to loan £600 of the Dunkirk 
money for transporting English soldiers home from Portugal,®! 
and in June, Sir Robert Long was asked to reserve “£3,000 of 
the Dunkirk money to be shortly paid in by Alderman Backwell 
and Sir John Shaw to pay my Lords their midsummer quarters 
salaries.’’®? 

Dr. Shaw has not allowed Restoration scholars of the last 
generation to forget for a moment that Charles IT was honest, 
and scrupulous, and that he did the best he could on his slender 
resources. Parliament, as he sees it, was the villain of the piece. 
While one must take exception to these generalizations, they 
contain too much truth to be disregarded. I have possibly ridi- 
_ culed somewhat Charles’s promise to keep the Dunkirk money 
- separate and inviolate for “extraordinary occasions.” But it 
must be admitted that the financial situation in December, 
1662, made that practically impossible. The news of the arrival 
of the money was the signal for a flood of petitions for the pay- 
ment of debts and claims. For example, Mary Simpson peti- 
tioned for £15,595 due her father and uncle for royal jewels, 
‘without which her father, mother, and their ten children must 
perish.” There is no record of payment and the same fate 
appears to have attended nearly all such petitions; for most of 
the money was used for legitimate purposes connected with the 
army, navy, and royal household, not for royal mistresses, nor 
for Clarendon’s new palace so quickly dubbed “Dunkirk 
House” by his enemies. There was probably some genuine 


the part of the latter, although there is no assurance of that, since there was considerable 
miscellaneous auditing of accounts in connection with the change from Clarendon to 
the Cabal. In December, 1672, Slingsby was still melting down French silver coins 
(Hist. MSS Comm., sixth rept., p. 332), but this was undoubtedly money received as a 
result of the treaty of Dover. See the writer’s “Louis XIV’s financial relations with 
Charles II and the English parliament,” in Jour. mod. hist., I (1929), 181. 

5! Cal. treas. books, 1667-68, p. 334. 


52 Ibid., p. 366. When the “Stop of the Exchequer” occurred in 1672, Charles II 
owed Backwell £295,994 16s. 6d. (Price, Handbook of London bankers, p. 4). 


53 See his article, cited in n. 2, and his lengthy introductions to the Cal. treas. books. 
+ Cal. st. ps., dom., 1661-62, p. 628. 


55 The total received for Dunkirk amounted to about £327,000 (n. 46), and the total 
of all payments from Dunkirk money which have been found and mentioned on the 
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attempt to keep the money separate. On October 24, 1664, 
£15,000 was paid to Carteret from the Dunkirk money (pre- 
sumably the newly coined English money, and not écus re- 
deemed from the bankers), but it was to be repaid from revenues 
assigned to the navy when they come in, “that the fund of the 
Dunkirk money may remain entire.’** This may have repre- 
sented either an honest endeavor against overwhelming odds 
or a hypocritical attempt at favorable publicity for the Claren- 
don clique against the growing opposition. The chancellor was 
not yet building his fatal palace at the junction of St. James and 
Piccadilly but he was possibly known to be planning it, for the 
land grant had been made by the king four months before.” 
Fortunate had it been for Charles II if this were the end, 
however inglorious, of this early instance of international fi- 
nance. But it was not; for Louis XIV was to use this large pay- 
ment as an excuse for not continuing subsidies to England for 
assisting Portugal. “Upon his Majesty’s receipt of so much 
money from Dunkirk,” Letellier told Montagu, the English 
ambassador, “he would be sufficiently enabled to relieve Por- 
tugal.”” Clarendon protested in a memorial of January, 1663, 
that “all care had been taken to remove any possible imagina- 
tion that any part of the money which should bee received from 
Dunkirk could bee applied towards the relief of Portugal.’ 
D’Estrades’ letters, however, tend to refute this statement. 
The two things had probably not been kept wholly separate 


preceding pages is about £343,000. But an indeterminate amount of this represents a 
“second using of the money after being returned by the first recipient. This total is dis- 
tributed as follows: 


120,000 
Royal household, ete........... 67,000 
Pensions and salaries........... 5,500 

£342,739 


5 Cal. st. ps., dom., 1664-65, p. 41. 


5’ T. H. Lister, Life of Clarendon (London, 1837), III, 525-26. 
58 Public Record Office, State Papers Foreign, France, 117, fols. 16-21. Cf. copy in 
Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 79, fols. 47-50. 
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in the discussions. D’Estrades’ letter of September 8 stated 
that Charles needed the five million livres at once for debts and 
ten ships for Portugal;*® and there are other similar injections 
of the question of Portuguese relief into the Dunkirk negotia- 
tions. At any rate, France paid no more to England for the 
prosecution of the war in Portugal.® Perhaps one should there- 
fore subtract from the amount actually received for Dunkirk— 
4,654,000 livres—the Portuguese subsidies for which it served as 
a substitute—1,500,000 livres“—in order to arrive at the net 
price—3,154,000 livres—or a little under two-thirds of the 
usually stated five millions. Louis XIV gave Colbert’s daughter 
a dowry of nearly half that much.” 

Nevertheless, the payment was a rather heavy one for the 
young Bourbon king, coming as it did in a year of notoriously 
poor crops; and it is probable that thorough investigation of 
contemporary French finances would show that the treasury 
felt it for some little time. A don gratuit of 300,000 livres was 
asked of Bourgogne,® and one of 2,500,000 livres of Langue- 
doc.* The estates of the latter province put up a stiff resistance 
with partial success. They had never before paid more than 
1,500,000 livres. At the first presentation of this demand they 
would promise only 1,200,000 livres, and their supporting argu- 
ment was a good one. Although 1,500,000 had been voted and 
paid the preceding year, they had actually raised only 1,000,000, 
the rest being borrowed. Now, since conditions of crops and 
trade were worse than during the preceding year, they should 

5° Lemaire, pp. 80-84. 

® France continued to assist Portugal, but it was not done via England. It should 
be added in defense of Louis XIV that the Portuguese probably requested the more di- 
rect form of payment, fearing that all the money would not get through England. See 
E. Prestage, Diplomatic relations of Portugal, 1640-68 (Watford, 1925), p. 81; and 
Recueil des instructions données aux ambassadeurs ... Portugal (Paris, 1886), p. 93. 

6 France had promised 2,000,000 livres, and had paid the first quarter in Feb. 1662. 
See the writer’s “Anglo-Portuguese marriage of 1662,” in Hispanic American historical 
review, X (1930), 380, 351-52. 

® J. Boulanger, Seventeenth century (London, 1920), p. 333. 

8 Depping, op. cit., I, 90. 

% Tbid., p. 89. For the details of this incident see the correspondence in ibid., pp. 
89-118; and cf. Bouchet, op. cit., pp. 265-78. 
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surely not be expected to raise more than they did then. Never- 
theless, as an expression of good will they would add 200,000. 
But the intendant, Besons, and the king’s representative, Prince 
de Conti, would not let them off at that, and after much further 
haranguing, the estates raised their offer to 1,600,000 livres— 
with a condition, however, that only 1,400,000 should be “‘pour 
le don gratuit,” and the rest “pour Donkerque.” “It would be 
dangerous,” the Archbishop of Toulouse explained to Colbert, 
to pay 1,500,000 livres two years in succession for fear the court 
would seize the opportunity of fixing it there for all time.’® 
The harassed intendant did not quarrel on that point, believing 
“qu'il falloit prendre la maxime des Allemands qui non curant 
de modo, dummodo habeant rem.” There were probably other 
such incidents. And perhaps Colbert dispatched many letters, 
like that of December 1, 1662, to the governor of Languedoc, in 
which he expressed regret that, owing to the purchase of Dur- 
kirk, soldiers’ pay for the next three months as well as some 
other obligations would have to be deferred.” 


L. GrosrE 
NorRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


% Letter of Dec. 23 in Depping, op. cit., I, 111. 
% Tbid., p. 112. 
67 Clément, op. cit., IV, 7. 
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HOW THE FRENCH DEPUTIES WERE PAID 
IN 1789-91! 


N AUGUST, 1789, the National Assembly faced a crisis. 
Many of the deputies, especially the curés, financially em- 
barrassed, were confronted by the dilemma of either secur- 

ing money with which to live in Versailles or of returning to 
their homes, leaving unfinished the work of giving to France a 
constitution. 

The issue was not without its significance upon the personal 
side, nor was it without interest upon the side of politics. For 
four months the deputies had been at Versailles, where expenses 
were high; and although some had been paid by their constit- 
uents, many had not received a franc from their electoral dis- 
tricts for either traveling or living expenses. Their resources 
were exhausted, debts had been contracted, and no funds were 
in sight with which to pay them. Their own integrity and the 
success of the revolution were in the balance. Something had to 
be done. 

In their extremity some of the embarrassed deputies appealed 
to the financial committee for assistance.? The appeal confront- 
ed the committee with several difficulties. They were mindful 
of the royal instruction which placed the support of the dep- 
uties upon their local bailliages.* Also, they were painfully con- 
scious of the depleted state of the royal treasury. At the same 


1 Research paper No. 187, “Journal Series,” University of Arkansas. 


2 Procés-verbaux du comité des finances de l Assemblée constituante, ed. Camille Bloch 
(2 vols.; Rennes, 1922), (“Collection de documents inédits sur l’histoire économique de 
la Révolution francaise publiés par le ministére de l’instruction publique’), I, 17: “Un 
de messieurs a représenté que plusieurs députés, n’ ayant regu jusqu’ ici aucun traite- 
ment de leurs provinces, se trouvaient dans un état de géne qu’ il croyait utile 4 la 
chose publique de faire cesser, et qu’ il pensait que le comité des finances pourrait pro- 
poser un moyen de procurer a ces députés des accomptes faciles sur les sommes qu’ ils 
ont droit d’ attendre de leurs bailliages respectifs.” [Quotations are reproduced exactly 
in spite of inaccuracies of spelling and grammar.] 

* Archives parlementaires, de 1787 & 1860, ed. J. Mavidal and E. Laurent, Series I 
(1787 & 1799) (Paris, 1879), May 30, 1789, I, 629, 630. 
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time they sensed the fact that they were face to face with a cri- 
sis. Should the revolution fail because the deputies were not 
supported? Many hoped that it would. Enemies of revolu- 
tionary France abounded like the locusts in Egypt. The deputies 
must not be forced to return home for lack of funds. 

The issue was so weighty that the committee placed patriotic 
considerations foremost, and decided on August 11 to put the 
question squarely up to the National Assembly. The Duc de 
Liancourt was selected to be the committee’s spokesman,‘ and 
on August 12 he urged the assembly to provide a salary to be 
paid to each deputy, to allow traveling expenses to and from 
Versailles,® to provide a reasonable sum for residence in the city,® 
and proposed besides that the committee should confer with the 
minister of finance with reference to the best method of provid- 
ing 1,500,000 livres to meet the immediate expenses of the 
deputies.’ 

Important though these recommendations were, they were 
not discussed by the members of the National Assembly. The 
Courrier de Provence affirms that the propositions were coldly 
received, and ascribes the cause to delicacy on the part of the 

members.’ Undoubtedly, many did hesitate to speak because 
q they were personally concerned, but Dodu thinks that affluent 
i ‘ Procte-verbauz du comité des finances de Assemblée constituante, Aug. 11, 1789, I, | 
IL 21, 22: “Tl a été résolu que M. le duc de Liancourt qui en était l’auteur serait chargé, 
a au nom du comité, de proposer 4 l’Assemblée nationale d’ordonner que le comité se 
1 concerte avec le ministre des finances et celui de la feuille des bénéfices, pour aviser aux 
| moyens de trouver dans la caisse des receveurs généraux et des économats une somme 
- de quinze cent mille livres environ, qui suffirait aux acomptes que les députés pourraient 
désirer de toucher sur leurs traitement.” 
5 Procés verbal de l Assemblée nationale de communes et de ’ Assemblée nationale im- 
primé par son ordre (75 vols.; Paris, 1789-91), Aug. 12, 1789, No. 48, p. 1; Assemblée 
nationale (35 vols.; Paris, 1789-92), Aug. 27, 1789, II, 514. 
i ® Procés-verbal de l Assemblée nationale, Aug. 12, 1789, No. 48, p. 1. 

7 Procés-verbauz du comité des finances, Aug. 11, 1789, I, 21, 22; Assemblée nationale, 
Aug. 12, 1789, II, 515: “Enfin qu’il serait établi comité de quatre personnes pour 
s’entendre avec le ministre de la feuille et des finances, pour aviser au moyen de payer 
ce traitement.” 

8 Courrier de Provence. Lettres de M. le comte de Mirabeau a ses commettans (18 vols.; 


Paris, 1789-91), No. 27, p. 1. Number 27 is not dated, but No. 26 is dated Aug. 8-10, 
1789, and No. 28 is dated Aug. 17-19, 1789. Therefore No. 27 is between these dates. 
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aristocrats remained silent because they saw in the defeat of 
these measures an opportunity to diminish the influence of the 
common deputies by letting them become involved in financial 
difficulties.° Mirabeau championed the cause of the impover- 
ished deputies in his newspaper. He thought the question too 
closely related to public welfare not to merit the attention of the 
people. Therefore, he took his constituents to a great height, 
somewhat after a famous biblical example, and showed them, 
if not all the kingdoms of the world, at least the possibility of the 
French nation securing as leaders men who were in sympathy 
with the revolutionary ideals of 1789 and who could be kept 
loyal to these sentiments, provided the nation arose to its possi- 
bilities and supplied the deputies with adequate financial sup- 
port. France, however, could do as England had done—not re- 
compense its national representatives, thus excluding patriotic 
citizens of humble means from public service, and the govern- 
ment would be run by the rich upper classes, who would provide 
for their own support by mulcting the public.’ 

The conservative attitude of the Assembly was finally over- 
come by referring the question for immediate action to the 
thirty bureaus into which the Assembly was divided." It was 
now obvious that the revolution would have to be won in the 
bureaus as well as in the National Assembly. How would the 
deputies react to this opportunity both to insure the success of 
the revolution and to recoup their neglected finances? Their 
votes alone would tell. 

When the members assembled (August 29-31) in their respec- 
tive bureaus, their patriotic temper was soon manifest. The 
motion of the Duc de Liancourt was sent to all the bureaus, 
where it was emphatically endorsed by the vote of 822. Of this 
number, 432 fixed the daily remuneration at 18 francs, which 
was to begin on April 27, 1789. The principle of equality was so 
deeply intrenched that no distinction was made in the payment 


® Gaston Jacques Dodu, Le parlementairisme et les parlementaires sous la Révolution 
(1789-1799 )(Paris, 1911), p. 11. 

10 Courrier de Provence, No. 27, pp. 1-4. 

11 Procés-verbal de l Assemblée nationale, Aug. 12, 1789, No. 48, p. 1. 
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of the different members attending the National Assembly. 
Five francs a post was to be allowed as traveling expenses to 
and from the estates general.” 

On September 1, 1789, the National Assembly endorsed the 
action taken by the bureaus and authorized the minister of 
finance to pay each deputy his salary for the four months prior 
to August 27 at the rate of 18 francs a day and to allow 5 francs 
a post for traveling expenses. It was further agreed that the 
deputies should, in the future, be paid their salaries month by 
month. The execution of this decree was entrusted to the finan- 
cial committee, which was authorized to confer with Necker on 
the best way to provide the money." This action of the Nation- 

12 Archives nationales, Paris, MSS, Sect. Leg. fol. 46. No. 1.C. Carton 27, dossier 1, 
196. (Professor F. M. Fling kindly called my attention to this material, and I had 
photostatic copies made of the actions taken by each of the bureaus.) “Depouillement 


des voix dans les bureaux pour le traitement des deputes. De 822 personnes qui ont leurs 
vaux sur le traitement des deputes. 


432=ont pensé qui le devoient, etre fixes Bidanwioue 18” [francs] 
quant aux frais des 30 bureaux 5 ont pensé qu’il fallait accorder par poste.......... 6” 
12 ont fixé cette somme 5” 


Tous les bureaux sont convenus de fixer l’epoque au 27 avril et de n’admettre aucune 
distinction dans le traitement des deputés.” 

18 Tbid., No. 46: “Assemblée Nationale du ler, Septembre 1789 a la séance du soir. 
Assemblée Nationale délibérant sur le résultat des differens bureaux relatif aux moyens 
d’assurer & Messieurs les députés le remboursement de leurs dépenses, a autorisé le 
Ministre des finances a faire payer dans cette Ville de Versailles, 4 chacun de Messieurs 
les députés les quatre mois et leur traitement échus le vingt-sept adut dernier et les 
frais de route, le tout d’aprés le réglement qu’elle a précedemment fait 4 cet égard savoir 
chaque jour et traitement 4 raison de dix-huit livres, et chaque poste 4 raison de cing 
livres, 

“Elle apareillement autorisé 4 compter 4 l’avenir, 4 chacun de Messieurs, de mois en 
mois les sommes de traitement échues. 

“Elle a ordonné que tous ces payemens seront portés et alloués dans les comptes 
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al Assembly implied a determination to prevent the financial 
crisis from interfering with the work of the revolution. 
Liancourt, representing the committee, took council with the 
minister of finance and reported back that the royal treasury 
was not able to take care of the entire expense at once, but that 
it would be possible to pay only the first month’s salary and 
that the rest would be paid in proportion to the successful float- 
ing of a loan.“ Although both the loan of August 9" and that of 
August 27 failed,’* the government borrowed from the caisse 
d’escompte,” in order to meet its operating expenses and to 
pay the deputies until the government could be supported by 
the sale of confiscated lands and the collection of taxes. 
Although the deputies became official representatives to the 
estates general on April 27, it was the middle of September be- 
fore they received their first pay check from the French govern- 
ment, and this included only their traveling expenses and 
salaries for the month of May.'® When the deputies received 


en vertu du présent décret et en rapportant par les comptables les quittances qui leur 
auront été délivrées. 

“L’ Assemblée charge son comité des finances de concerter avec le ministre |’execu- 
tion du présent décret.” 

Procés verbaux du comité des finances, Sept. 2, 1789, I, 31, 32. “Il a été fait lecture 
d’un décret de l’Assemblée nationale sur le traitement des députés, dont elle a renvoyé 
l’exécution au comité des finances.” 

“Resolu: que M. le duc de Liancourt se concertera avec M. Necker pour cet objet, 
et en rendra compte au prochain Comité.” 

4 Procés-verbaux du comité des finances, Sept. 4, 1789, I, 32. 

8 Procés-verbal de l Assemblée nationale, Aug. 9, 1789, II, No. 45, p. 2; Point du jour 
(27 vols.; Paris, 1789-91), Aug. 9, 1789, II, No. 48, p. 76. The National Assembly 
voted a loan of 30,000,000 francs: Mémoire envoyé @ Assemblée nationale sur Necker, p. 1 
(bound with Procés-verbal, Aug. 27, 1789, IV, No. 60); Assemblée nationale, Aug. 27, 
1789, III, No. 9, p. 187. Only 2,600,000 livres was realized. 

16 Procés-verbal de [ Assemblée nationale, Aug. 27, 1789, II, No. 60, p. 6; Point du jour, 
Aug. 25, 1789, II, No. 63, p. 231. This loan was for 80,000,000 livres. 

1 Rapport sur la caisse d’escompte fait a [ Assemblée nationale, le 4 décembre, par ses 
commissaires, p. 39, bound with Procés-verbal, Dec. 4, 1789, VIII, 142. 

18 Procés-verbaux du comité des finances, Sept. 16, 1789, I, 38: “M. le duc de Lian- 
court aprés avoir rendu compte des mandats qu’il avait donnés et fait distribuer dans 
les bureaux pour le payement du traitement df a M. M. les députés pour leur route et 
pour le courant du mois de mai, a prié le comité de vouloir bien le faire suppléer dans 
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their first remuneration, the Comte de Toustain de Viray sound- 
ed a note of warning, urging that, since the Assembly’s mission 
was to reform abuses and give France a constitution, the depu- 
ties should be careful not to establish another abuse in their 
favor. Therefore he would limit the time for which the deputies 
would be paid to six months. This caution was frequently 
offered during the days of the Constituent Assembly, but was 
objected to on the ground that the commons, and especially 
the clergy, who had only received 500 livres a year, were unable 
to make this sacrifice.” 

Emigrations, resignations,” sick leave,”! and appointments 
to other positions” changed the original 1,200 deputies and re- 
duced their number; but Liancourt was a busy man and was of 
the opinion that others less occupied than himself might look 
after the clerical work of signing the pay checks of the deputies. 
Nevertheless, he arranged for the deputies to receive their first 
checks, which included both traveling expenses and salary for 
the month of May. The checks were turned over to the various 
bureaus, which in turn distributed them to their several mem- 
bers. This transaction which had been delayed for four and 
a half months, much to the discomfiture of many of the depu- 
ties, and at the risk of defeating the revolution, was reported to 
the financial committee by the member who had so successfully 
engineered the project. The feat accomplished, Liancourt re- 
quested that the committee relieve him of the monthly respon- 
sibility of seeing that more than a thousand checks, provided 
by the national treasury, were properly signed and distributed 
to the members of the National Assembly.” 


ses fonctions par un autre de ses membres pour la distribution des mandats du mo.s 
suivant.” 

19 Archives parlementaires, Sept. 16, 1789, IX, 16. 

2 Armand Brette, Les constituants, liste des députés et des suppléants élus a l Assemblée 
constituante de 1789 (Paris, 1897), pp. 275-78. 

21 Assemblée nationale, April 23, 1790, X, 469, 470. 

2 Procés-verbal del’ Assemblée nationale, Oct. 27, 1790, No. 454, p. 3. About 100 mem- 
bers of the National Assembly were named as judges of districts. Not all accepted, 
but many did and resigned from the Assembly. 

%3 Procés-verbauz du comité des finances, Sept. 16, 1789, I, 38. 
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On October 8, the financial committee to whom the Assembly 
had assigned the task of providing the money with which to pay 
the deputies, decided that all salary checks should be signed by 
a member of the financial committee, and that in order to 
lighten this work, a different member should affix his name each 
month. In harmony with this arrangement, inasmuch as Lian- 
court had signed the checks for the month of May, the Marquis 
de Montesquiou was to do the same for June, M. d’Ailly for 
July, the Duc d’Aiguillon for August, Lablache for September,” 
Anson for October, the Marquis de Gouy for November, * and 
the Baron d’Allard for December.” 

Numerous difficulties began at once to confront the commit- 
tee. Many members were absent from Paris. On April 25, 1790, 
the National Assembly stated that no session was held where 
there were not two or three and sometimes five or six requests 
for leave of absence.”” Two months later, it was reported on the 
floor of the Assembly, that more than 300 deputies were absent, 
some having been away from two to three months, others as 
long as six months, though their salaries continued as usual.” 

Impatient with the number of deputies absent and the contin- 
ual requests for permission to leave the Assembly, many mem- 
bers expressed their disapproval of existing conditions and pro- 
posed such corrective measures as demanding the early return 
of absent members, the refusal of permission for others to leave, 
the withholding of their salaries, and the dismissal of absent 
members and their replacement by substitutes. The sentiment 
continued to grow that absent deputies should not be regarded 


* Ibid., Oct. 8, 1789, I, 44. % Ibid., Nov. 11, 1789, I, 58, 54. 

26 Ibid., Dec. 28, 1789, I, 105. 

27 Assemblée nationale, April 23, 1790, X, 469, 470. 

% Ibid., June 22, 1790, XII, No. 28, 436, 437; Archives parlementaires, April 25, 
1790, XV, 288: “Tlen est qui sont absents depuis quatre a cing mois; il en est méme qui 
sont domiciliés 4 Paris, et qui depuis six mois, n'ont pas assisté 4 une seule séance.” 
Ibid., April 2, 1791, XXIV, 505: “M. Deschamps député du département de Rhéne-et- 
Loire est absent depuis de 8 mois de |’Assemblée; nous recevons journellement des 
lettres qui nous annoncent qu’il cherche a détruire 4 Lyon tout ce que fait l’ Assemblée 
nationale pour le bien général.” 

2 Assemblée nationale, April 23, 1790, X, 470, 471; Archives parlementaires, April 25, 
1790, XV, 287, 288. 
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as the nation’s representatives and should be deprived of their 
salaries during the time that they were away from the Assembly. 
Finally on June 22, 1790, a decree was enacted which deprived 
such members of compensation.™ 

Meanwhile the financial committee wrestled with the prob- 
lem: what should be done about the checks of absent members, 
which were still in the hands of the secretaries of the bureaus. 
A committee of two, Kytspotter* and the Abbé de la Salcette, 
was therefore named to confer with the secretaries of the vari- 
ous bureaus and determine the bona fide members. This action, 
important as it was, left unsolved the disposition to be made 
of all unclaimed checks. This question hung fire until the end 
of December, when the financial committee decided to withdraw 
the checks which had accumulated since September in the thirty 
bureaus, and the task was assigned to Gaultier and Kyts- 
potter. 

Another question that concerned both the Assembly and the 
financial committee was that of the substitute deputies, who 
wanted both pay and recognition, and took advantage of every 
opportunity to plead their cause. Five hundred and eighty-one 
suppléants had been elected in the winter and spring of 1789.* 


% Procés-verbal del Assemblée, June 22, 1790, No. $27, p. 5; Journal des débats, June 
21, 1790, No. 319, p. 2; Assemblée nationale, June 22, 1790, XII, No. 28, 438. Procés-ver- 
bauzx du comité des finances, Nov. 23, 1789, I, 63: “On a observé que plusieurs membres de 
l Assemblée étaient absents, que cependant on avait remis aux secrétaires des différents 
bureaux le nombre complet de bons sur le Trésor Royal pour le traitement des députés; 
qu'il était certainement dans les sentiments et dans les principes de tous de ne rien rece- 
voir quand ils ne remplissaient pas leurs fonctions; qu’en conséquence, nombre de bons 
dévaient étre restés dans les mains des secrétaires.” Point du jour, June 23, 1790, 
No. 341, p. 169: “Le traitement de députés absens, ne sera pas payé 4 ceux qui se sont 
absentés et qui s’absenteront: et ce, pendant tout le temps de leur absence.” Archives 
parlementaires, June 22, 1790, XVI, 405: “On va se promener pour cabaler contre la 
constitution; voyez si nous voulons les payer pour ce beau service.” 

% Brette, op. cit., p. 231, spells the name “Kytspotter”; and the Procés-verbaur du 
comité des finances, I, 63, spells it “Kirtspoter.” 

% Procés-verbaux du comité des finances, Nov. 23, 1789, I, 63; Dec. 28, 1789, p. 105: 
“*M. le comte de Lablache a proposé de faire rapporter et annuler les mandats qui 
n’avaient pas été retirés ou qui avaient été rapportés au secrétariat.” 

“M. M. Gaultier et Kytspotter ont été chargés de se faire remettre les mandats non 
retirés par les secrétaires des divers bureaux.” 


%3 Brette, op. cit., p. 304. 
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Of this number, only 111 were selected to take the places of 
those deputies who had died or resigned.** The other 471 left 
no stone unturned to impress both the financial committee and 
the Assembly that they too were in attendance upon the As- 
sembly at the command of their bailliages, and that as late as 
May, 1790, they had neither been compensated for the expenses 
to which they had been placed in reaching Paris nor paid a 
salary for the twelve months that they had been away from 
their homes. Although the feeling prevailed in the committee 
and the Assembly that the bailliages had exceeded their right to 
send at the expense of the nation others than those called for in 
the letters of convocation,® whenever a substitute deputy was 
recommended by the committee on verification to take a place 
made vacant by the death or resignation of a regular deputy, 
the Assembly seated him,* after he had subscribed to the civic 
oath.” After being made regular deputies, the former substi- 
tutes asked for and received their traveling expenses and salaries 
for the period which they served. To avoid having the nation 
pay traveling expenses more than once for the representatives 
of a bailliage, it was decided that such expense should be borne 
by the principal deputy and be deducted from the last month’s 
salary of the deputies who resigned or for any other reason 
ceased to serve in the Assembly.* 

Although precautions had been taken to safeguard both the 
nation and the deputies in the handling of their salary checks, 
many difficulties arose speedily which caused the financial 
committee no end of trouble. Questionable checks were pre- 
sented to the royal treasury. In order to eliminate this abuse, 
it was proposed that each deputation select one of its members 
to receive all the checks and to see that they passed into the 


4 Thid., pp. 275-78. 

%5 Procés-verbaux du comité des finances de l’ Assemblée constituante, Feb. 1, 1790, I, 
126, 127; Procés-verbal, Nov. 5, 1789, No. 117, p. 5: “L’élection des Suppléans n’aurait 
lieu que dans le cas de mort ou de démission des Députés.” 

% Procés-verbal de l Assemblée nationale, Aug. 3, 1790, No. 369, p. 6. 

# Ibid., February 4, 1790, No. 192, p. 23; Oct. 21, 1790, No. 448, p. 1. 

38 Procés-verbaux du comité des finances de ’ Assemblée constituante, Jan. 8, 1790, I, 
110; May 24, 1790, p. 244. 
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hands of their rightful owners. The committee in time adopted 
this course and recommended its use to the Assembly. 

As forged checks continued to be presented, it was decided 
to print them with vouchers, and that the vouchers should be 
sent to the royal treasury in order that each check might be 
verified. M. de Canteleu was charged with the supervision of 
the proper preparation of all checks. This action was not to 
render invalid the many checks that had already been issued, 
which were to be cashed as in the past; but all issued in the 
future were to conform to the proposed instruction. 

It soon developed that some deputies were suspected of receiv- 
ing pay from both their local constituency and the royal treasury. 
A case of this kind was that of M. Bouche, whose check the treas- 
ury refused to cash on the ground that he had been paid by the 
province from which he came. Accordingly, the financial com- 
mittee, after considering the incident, wrcte to M. Gislin, of the 
treasury department, and instructed him to pay Bouche.* 
From subsequent actions it seems that the committee had in 
mind that the members would all be checked up, as the royal 
treasury was only temporarily meeting these expenses, which 
would later be referred to the districts and departments for 
action.” 

Owing to the shortage of funds, the deputies’ salaries con- 
tinued in arrears throughout 1789 and 1790. Fortunately, 
money promised to be more plentiful in January, 1791, when 
the National Assembly decreed that all departments should pay 
the sums owed by them to the royal treasury. Many deputies 
in need of funds thought the time opportune to make demands 
and besought the Assembly and financial committee to pay the 
salaries due them. 

Recognizing the justice of the request and the sanctity of the 
obligation which should have been met long before, the com- 
mittee advised with the executive power and decided that the 

%® Ibid., Feb. 8, 1790, p. 132. 

 Tbid., May $1, 1790, p. 255: “Quant aux questions de savoir par qui ces dépenses 
devront étre définitivement supportées, ainsi que les autres frais accessoires, ceux de 


voyage, séjour et retour des députés et [des] dit[e]s assemblées, le comité a décidé que 
le tout devait étre renvoyé a l’avis des district et département.” 
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state of the treasury would permit the liquidation of these ob- 
ligations and took action to the effect that on February 1 the 
treasury should pay the deputies their salaries for the preceding 
months of October and November; on March 1 their checks 
should include the pay for the months of December and Jan- 
uary; on April 1 the salaries for February and March should be 
paid; and so by May 1 they would reach the current month.” 
It is needless to say that this news was gladly received by dep- 
uties, who for almost two years had been among strangers. 
Many, as appears from the acts of the financial committee in 
the month of February, had become financially embarrassed. 
Considering the long absence from home, the strenuous work of 
the Constituent Assembly, and the financial depression experi- 
enced by many deputies, the fact that so few of them deserted 
speaks eloquently of the interest taken in completing the revolu- 
tion and giving to France a constitution. 

By February, 1791, numerous creditors began to demand that 
the National Assembly should protect them against loss 
through the failure of deputies to meet their obligations. This 
condition had been developing for many months, and the As- 
sembly decreed as early as July 7, 1790, that creditors could 
exercise all their rights under the law, against deputies who were 
indebted to them.” The financial committee doubtlessly ap- 
preciated the situation, not only from the side of the deputies 
and their creditors, but also its significance to the revolution. 
Desiring to deal fairly with all, it continued to turn over the 
checks to their owners in spite of numerous protests and claims 
presented to the committee, and ruled that all creditors should 
present their claims before the officers of the royal treasury. 

Without relinquishing its hold upon the finances, the com- 


“| Tbid., Jan. 10, 1791, II, 436: “L’ Assemblée nationale ayant décrété le payement 
de l’arriéré de tous les départements, plusieurs députés ont demandé que |’arriéré de leur 
indemnité leur fait acquittée.” 

“Le comité, de concert avec le pouvoir exécutif, et en considérant |’état actuel du 
Trésor public, a arrété qu’au ler février prochain, le Trésor public acquitterait les 
mandats d’octobre et de novembre; au ler mars, ceux de décembre et janvier, et ainsi 
de suite de mois en mois jusqu’au ler mai qu’on sera arrivé au courant.” 


42 Archives parlementaires, July 7, 1790, XVI, 735. 
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mittee sent one of its members, Kytspotter, to consult with 
Gislin, the first commissioner of the royal treasury, and em- 
powered the director to receive claims against the checks of the 
deputies. The president and Kytspotter were empowered to 
hold checks when creditors so demanded; and should the depu- 
ties insist that they be given their checks, a day would be set 
aside each week when they could appear before the committee 
and state their case. The committee thought that this policy 
would protect both the deputies, the creditors, and the National 
Assembly.“ 

Under such handicaps the hundreds of deputies who sat in the 
French Constituent Assembly from May, 1789, to the end of 
September, 1791, were paid. Probably many wealthy clergy, 
nobles, and bourgeois needed no financial assistance during this 
period; but there were parish priests and many members of the 
second and third estates whose incomes were most meager. 
It was, in fact, a period of great financial depression. France 
had nowhere any credit. Taxes and tithes ceased to be paid. 
Feudal dues were repudiated, chateaux destroyed, and church 
property confiscated. Business was dead, and currency dis- 
appeared from circulation. The number of dependent deputies 
is hypothetical; but judging from the amount of time devoted 
to the subject of their relief, by the overworked finance com- 
mittee, it seems that the number was large. What representa- 
tive group of 1,200 professional men today would leave their 
work and devote their time to any patriotic enterprise for two 
and one-half years without pay? 

While each deputy received 18 francs a day, or approximately 
540 livres a month, the number of deputies paid each month 
changed somewhat, owing to a variety of reasons, which we have 
already considered. Inasmuch as the financial committee paid 
the deputies month by month, and some of the records, though 
not all, are available, it is possible to follow the expenditures 
made by the nation to its representatives for the first two years. 
As the number of deputies attending the Assembly fluctuated, 
the pay checks varied. 


48 Procés-verbaur du comité des finances, Feb. 7, 1791, II, 457. 
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Liancourt on August 12, 1789, estimated the immediate ex- 
penses, or probably one month’s salary and traveling expenses 
to Versailles at 1,500,000 livres.“* However, definite informa- 
tion is afforded in the report of the financial committee rendered 
by Anson on November 28, 1789, when he informed the Na- 
tional Assembly that the deputies’ salaries for the last two 
months of the year would be 650,000 livres a month, or 1,300,- 
000 livres.“ The Moniteur affirms that a great number of depu- 
ties declared at the time that the sum was inadequate, that 
some had received nothing and others had been paid only for 
two or three months.” 

A more satisfactory and informing statement of the amount 
paid the deputies for the last four months of 1789 and for the 
first four months of the year 1790 is contained in a memoir 
submitted by Necker to the National Assembly on July 21, 
1790. Here the minister of finance itemizes the receipts and 
expenditures of the nation for the period from May 1, 1789, to 
April 30, 1790, and includes an item of 5,687,763 livres for trav- 
eling expenses and salaries paid to the deputies.” In another fi- 
nancial statement rendered on May 29, 1790, Necker esti- 
mated the expenses of the deputies for the last eight months of 
1790 at 4,800,000 livres,” or 600,000 livres a month. But this 

“4 Ibid., Aug. 11, 1789, I, 21. 

# Anson’s report is bound with the Procés-verbal de Assemblée nationale, Dec. 4, 
1789, No. 142; Assemblée nationale, Nov. 28, 1789, VI, No. 12, 182, says: “Indemnité 
des députés 650,000 livres pour chaque mois.” Courrier de Provence, Nov. 27, 28, 1789, 
IV, No. 72, 13, states: “1,300,000 livres aux députés.” Archives parlementaires, Nov. 
28, 1789, X, 321, 322, records: “Indemnité des députés, 650,000 livres pour chaque 
mois.” Moniteur, Nov. 28, 1789, II, No. 98, 253, 254, states: “Dans l'état presenté 


par M. Anson, se trouve une somme de 1,200,000 livres pour les indemnités dues aux 
députés pendant les mois de novembre et décembre.” 


46 Moniteur, Nov. 28, 1789, II, No. 98. 


#7 Report of Necker bound up with the Procés-verbal, July 20, 1790, No. 355, p. 16; 
Archives parlementaires, Aug. 24, 1790, XVIII, 249, 258. Procés-verbaux du comité des 
finances, Jan. 10, 1791, II, 436, states that the salaries in 1791 were four months in 


arrears. 
4 Procés-verbal de I’ Assemblée nationale, May 29, 1790, No. 303, pp. 4, 5; Journal des 
débats, No. 292, pp. 5, 6; Assemblée nationale, May 29, 1790, XII, No. 6, 86; Point du 
jour, May 30, 1790, 273. 

49 Report of finance committee bound up with Procés-verbal, May 29, 1790, No. 303, 
pp. 11, 13; Archives parlementaires, May 29, 1790, XV, 712, 720; B. J. B. Buchez and 
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estimate was changed the next year, when Dufresne’s statement 
showed that the salaries paid the deputies from May to Decem- 
ber, 1790, actually reached the sum of 5,221,359 livres,» or a 
little over 652,000 livres a month. The first three months of 
1791 the deputies were paid 3,019,121 livres.*! This sum, how- 
ever, includes pay for more than three months, because salaries 
of the deputies were four months in arrears® and the Assembly 
was making a desperate effort to bring them up to date. The 
salaries paid in April, 1791, amounted to 726,603 livres, while 
603,555 livres were paid in May™ and 548,237 livres® in June. 

From the foregoing figures it is evident that the traveling 
expenses paid to Versailles, and the salaries from May 1, 1789, 
to July 1, 1791, amounted to 15,806,638 livres.*® 

No financial statements have been found for the months of 


P. C. Roux, Histoire parlementaire de la Révolution francaise (40 vols.; Paris, 1834), 
June 9, 1790, VI, 239, 247. 

5° Bound up with the Procés-verbal, Sept. 16, 1789, No. 76, Piéces justificatives, No. 3, 
p. 20. Archives parlementaires, Sept. 9, 1790, XXX, 355, 359. 

51 Financial statement bound up with the Procés-verbal, Sept. 9, 1791, No. 761. 
Piéces justificatives, No. 4, p. 42: “Dépenses [trois premiers mois 1791],”’ Sept. 9, 1791 ... 
Indemnité 4 M. M. les députés de l’assemblée, Archives parlementaires, XXX, Sept. 9, 
1791, XXX, 364. 

52 Procés-verbaux du comité des finances, Sept. 16, 1789, I, 38. 


53 Financial statement submitted to the National Assembly in September, 1791, 
showing the expenses for April, 1791, bound with the Procés-verbal, Sept. 9, 1791, 
No. 761, Piéces justificatives, No. 4, p. 55; Archives parlementaires, XXX, Sept. 9, 1791, 
373. 

. 4 Financial statement bound with the Procés-verbal, Sept. 9, 1791, No. 761, Piéces 
justificatives, No. 4, p. 65; Archives parlementaires, Sept. 9, 1791, XXX, 379. 

55 Financial statement bound with the Procés-verbal, Sept. 9, 1791, No. 761, Piéces 

justificatives, No. 4, p. 77; Archives parlementaires, Sept. 9, 1791, XXX, 385. 
56 September to December, 1789; January to May 


Three months of 1791 and some pay toward May, 

June, July, and August, 1789.................. 3,019,121 


15,806,638 Livres 
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July, August, and September, 1791. But the amounts paid the 
deputies for salary ranged from 548,235" livres to 652,669 livres® 
per month. If the deputies were paid the lowest amount, or 
548,235 livres a month, for the last three months that the Con- 
stituent Assembly convened, the total for these three months 
would amount to 1,644,705 livres. This, added to the sum paid 
up to July 1, 1791, would make a grand total of 17,451,343; 
and this does not take into consideration the sum necessary to 
return the deputies to their homes after the constitution was 
completed and the Assembly had adjourned sine die. 

It is a fairly safe estimate that the cost of drawing up the con- 
stitution of 1791 in salaries and traveling expense alone was not 
much less than 19,000,000 livres, or about $3,800,000, at a time 
when money had a much greater purchasing power than today. 
Though many of the reforms of the Constituent Assembly con- 
tinue at the present time, the constitution was scrapped in less 
than a year. 

C. L. Benson 
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57 The sum paid for June, 1791, financial statement bound up with the Procés-verbal, 
No. 761, Piéces justificatives, No. 4, p. 77. 

58 The average paid during the last eight months of 1790, financial statement bound 
up with the Procés-verbal, Sept. 9, 1791, No. 761, Piéces justificatives; ibid., No. 3, p. 30; 
Archives parlementaires, Sept. 9, 1791, XXX, 355, 359. 


CALEB CUSHING AND THE TREATY 
OF WANGHIA, 1844 


LTHOUGH much has been written on the mission of 
A Caleb Cushing to China in 1843 and the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Wanghia in the following year, yet the 
students of Sino-American diplomacy have generally failed to 
give an adequate account of the circumstances of the negotia- 
tion.! The recent publication of Ch’ou pau yt wu shih mo |The 
beginning and end of the management of barbarian affairs]* 
brings to light many important materials with which, and the 
data already available, we are now able to reconstruct the story 
of the treaty. 

It was on May 8, 1843, when the government of the United 
States had learned fully of the situation in the East following the 
close of the Opium War and the successful negotiation of the 
Treaty of Nanking, that Caleb Cushing received his appoint- 
ment as “commissioner to China and envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to the Court of 
that empire.” The instructions to Cushing authorized him first 
of all to endeavor to secure the entry of American vessels into 
the ports of Ningpo, Amoy, Fuchow, and Shanghai “on terms as 
favorable as those which are enjoyed by English merchants.” 
Then, he was to conduct himself with great prudence and ad- 
dress in his dealings with the Chinese authorities, while in the 
meantime he was to assert and maintain the dignity of his own 
country. In the third place, he was to petition for access to the 


1 See, for example, Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia (New York, 1922); 
K. S. Latourette, “The history of early relations between the United States and China, 
1784-1844,” Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, XXII (1917), 
1-209; F. R. Dulles, The old China trade (Boston, 1930); and Claude M. Fuess, The life 
of Caleb Cushing (New York, 1923). Mr. Fuess’s book contains much interesting mate- 
rial taken from the Cushing papers, while the work of Mr. Dennett draws largely on the 
documents in the department of state. A combination of the two would have greatly 
improved the result of their task, but neither of them has attempted it. 

? This work is referred to below as Yi wu shih mo. For a review of it, see American 
historical review, XXXVI (1931), 870-71. 
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emperor and his court in Peking “so long as may be becoming 
and proper.” He was also instructed to control the American 
merchants in China in regard to opium smuggling; and, lastly, 
although he was not to interfere with the relations between 
China and other nations, yet he should always display before 
the Chinese the power, dignity, even omnipotence, of the United 
States. Stripped of all verbiage, Cushing’s instructions required 
him to perform one supreme task—to negotiate a treaty with 
China whereby the same privileges as had lately been acquired 
by the British would be secured for the American merchants. 
All other items were quite secondary in importance.’ 

Cushing embarked at Washington on July 31, 1843, and after 
a long voyage of 208 days his ship cast anchor on February 24, 
1844, in Macao Roads; three days afterward he landed at 
Macao. About four months before Cushing’s arrival, in October, 
1843, the American consul in Canton, Paul S. Forbes, had re- 
ported the coming of an envoy from his country to Peking to the 
imperial commissioner, Kiying,* who was then in Canton. Kiy- 
ing promptly answered: “Why go to Peking when the imperial 
commissioner is already at Canton, and when the Americans 
have already been given all the advantages in trade which have 
been conceded to the English?’’® While Kiying thus ordered 
Forbes to stop the envoy from coming, he was highly doubtful 
whether it was feasible to do so, as he was told that the envoy 
was already on the way.® He waited at Canton till December 1, 

3 Senate documents, 138, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 1-7. 

4 Also spelled as ““Tsiyeng” or “Kiyeng.” 

5 Yi wu shih mo, reign of Tao-kuang, Book 69, pp. 35-36; Dennett, op. cit., p. 147. 
It is interesting to note that Forbes’s report led Kiying to the conclusion that England 
and the United States were acting in concert to extort privileges from China. In his 
memorial to the emperor, received in Peking on November 15, 1843, he wrote: “The 
additional stipulation inserted by the English in the supplementary treaty [of October 8, 
1843, that should China grant additional privileges to other nations, the same will be 
extended to the British subjects] has been made because they well know that the Ameri- 
cans are petitioning to repair to Peking and wish to reserve ground [for future aggres- 
sion]. And how can we be sure that they are not contriving with one another, making 
America appear first to have a trial?” Translated from Yi wu shih mo, reign of Tao- 
kuang, Book 69, p. 38. It took from 20 to 25 days for a memorial to go from Canton to 
Peking at that time. 

6 Ibid., Bk. 69, p. 36. 
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1843, when, hearing no news about the American mission, he 
retired to Peking.’ 

At the time when Cushing arrived, therefore, Kiying was not 
in Canton. The acting viceroy of the two Kwangs was Ching 
Yuhtsai, and with him Cushing naturally came into contact. 
Cushing’s first communication to Ching, on February 27, was a 
step taken in perfect conformity with the instructions of his 
government: with much prudence he informed the Chinese offi- 
cial that, being on the way to Peking, he was to make a tem- 
porary stay at Macao until the frigate “Brandywine” had pro- 
cured provisions, and inquired for the health of the emperor.® 
Meantime Cushing took up his abode in Macao on the Praya 
Grande and secured to his mission the aid of his countryman, 
Dr. Peter Parker, who had been for years a prominent mission- 
ary in Canton. But the most momentous event was the arrival 
of a letter from the American minister in London, Edward 
Everett, shortly after Cushing had settled down in Macao, 
which informed him that the Chinese government had agreed to 
grant the same privileges to all other nations as had been 
granted to the British.’ In so far as Cushing’s mission had its 
leading object in securing the entry of American vessels into the 
ports of Ningpo, Amoy, Fuchow, and Shanghai “‘on terms as 
favorable as those which are enjoyed by English merchants,” 
there was hardly any need for him to proceed further after the 
arrival of this letter. Thus, at the very moment when the en- 
voy was commencing his correspondence with the Chinese au- 
thorities, his mission was rendered almost useless by the nature 
of the events. What was meant to be done no longer needed to 


7 Chinese repository, XII (1843), 632. When Kiying left Canton, he had arranged 
that, should the American envoy come to that city, the provincial authorities were to 
prevent him from going to Peking and “explain to him kindly in order to banish his 
vain expectations, and order him to return so that other nations may be prevented from 
following his example.” These words are the keynote of Chinese foreign policy at that 
time. Translated from Yi wu shih mo, reign of Tao-kuang, Bk. 70, p. 18. 

8 S. Docs., 67, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 2. 

® By Article VIII of the supplementary treaty with Great Britain of October 8, 
1843. Mr. Fuess simply mentions the arrival of the letter but has not discussed its sig- 
nificance. Op. cit., I, 425-26. 
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be done.” It is hard to tell what effect the coming of this letter 
had on Cushing. But a few things seem undoubtedly to have 
happened. In the first place, Cushing was driven to lay particu- 
lar stress on that part of his instructions which required him to 
present the president’s letter in Peking."! Secondly, the opin- 
ion of J. M. Forbes, a Boston merchant in the China trade, given 
upon Webster’s request in April, 1843, that the Chinese would 
permit intercourse with foreign nations only “through fear of 
armed compulsion, or through a politic desire to offer us volun- 
tarily what has been forced upon them by others. ... ,” was 
now fully proved by facts.’2 And, thirdly, although the exten- 
sion of commercial privileges had been definitely provided for 
in the Anglo-Chinese treaty, logically Cushing could still find 
room for negotiating a treaty between the United States and 
China, which, under the existing circumstances, might secure 
additional concessions for the United States, though they were 
hardly expected by his instructions." All these considerations 
tended to lead Cushing to the belief that to deal with a govern- 
ment like the Chinese, vigorous, even aggressive, action was es- 
sential, and make him cease to conduct himself with “prudence 
and address” toward the Chinese government, as otherwise he 
would perchance have done. 

While these events were transpiring, the acting viceroy, 
Ching, was greatly embarrassed by Cushing’s dispatch of Feb- 
ruary 27. It was his bounden duty to detain the envoy on the 
frontier, as Kiying had reminded him when retiring from Can- 
ton in December.’ Meantime he was aware that the Americans 
were intrepid; he was afraid lest their man-of-war should sud- 


10 It was at this time that a correspondent at Canton wrote: “As Americans, we are 
now on the very best terms possible with the Chinese; .... 1 cannot see what Mr. 
Cushing expects to do.” Niles’ national register, LX VII (September 21, 1844), 36. 

1 See above. 

12 Fuess, op. cit., I, 417; J. M. Forbes, Letters and recollections (Boston, 1899), I, 
115. 

13 The Chinese authorities repeatedly expressed the opinion—and without distort- 
ing the fact—that Cushing’s proceedings were with a view to surpass the English. See 
footnotes 15, 24, and 60. 


14 See footnote 7. 
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denly appear in the North; and he felt compelled by the time 
and circumstances to handle the matter with great caution.” 
Thrice he sent a representative to see Dr. Parker, hoping to get 
an inkling of Cushing’s instructions, while Parker “merely 
smiled in answer to interrogations.”!® Thereupon, Ching de- 
cided to address a memorial to the emperor about the matter,” 
and to detain the envoy on the spot until the imperial will would 
be known. In his answer to Cushing, dated March 19, he po- 
litely rejected the latter’s idea of proceeding to Peking, for he 
explained that it had been the custom of the country that for- 
eign envoys were required to wait at the frontier until the im- 
perial will should be known whether the interview might be per- 
mitted; that to proceed hastily to Tientsin is “to put an end to 
civility, and to rule without harmony”’; that he was expected to 
learn from Forbes the orders given by Kiying in October; and 
finally, that since China and the United States were at peace, 
there was no necessity of negotiating a treaty. 

It is an oft-repeated truism that after the Opium War and 


16 Ching’s memorial about the request of Cushing to repair to Peking, which was re- 
ceived in Peking on April 9, 1844, contains the following: “I, your minister, understand 
that during the last hundred odd years that the Americans came to trade at Canton, 
they had not sent any tribute to our Court. Now the envoy Cushing requests permis- 
sion to proceed to Peking, carrying with him the title of minister plenipotentiary and 
also instructions to negotiate the rules of friendly intercourse and to conclude a treaty 
of peace and amity. From this it is apparent that his intention is to follow the example 
of the English barbarians and further to surpass them. Hitherto the trade of the Ameri- 
cans had been very peaceful, and they had never had any trouble with China. There- 
fore, it is not likely that any disorderly thing will happen [in the present matter]. But 
the said envoy does not present himself at my provincial capital. Taking advantage of 
the monsoon, his vessel may reach Tientsin in about ten days. Should it happen that I, 
the provincial authority at Canton, have not reported to Your Majesty and yet the 
barbarian vessel suddenly appears in the sea-ports near the Capital, it will cause great 
anxiety. Further, I fear that since there is much unfamiliarity with the barbarian senti- 
ments, it may give rise to disputes. Considering that the crisis of the barbarian affairs 
is just over and that the situation at present is different from that of the past, I, your 
minister, deem it important to keep the barbarians under restraint at present and then, 
gradually proceed to control them.” Translated from Yi wu shih mo, reign of Tao- 
kuang, Bk. 71, pp. 8-9. 

16 Fuess, op. cit., I, 427. 

17 See footnote 15. Also S. Does., 67, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 28. 


8 Ibid., pp. 2-5. 
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the Treaty of Nanking China’s seclusion was broken down." 
While it is true, if one takes into consideration the events of 
later years, yet it is not warranted by facts in regard to the period 
immediately following the Treaty of Nanking. The fact is that 
in the first peace settlement with foreign powers the Chinese 
government was driven to a desperate endeavor to maintain its 
traditional status and to hold fast its traditional policy of seclu- 
sion. The era of “diplomacy,” in the Western sense of the word, 
had not yet come.” At the time when Cushing was at Canton 
requesting permission to proceed to Peking, the Chinese au- 
thorities, on the one hand, were seized by the fear of foreigners 
inherited from the war just over, and, on the other hand, found 
it difficult—even impossible—to readjust themselves all of a 
sudden to the changed order.” In consequence, the Chinese 
governmental policy at that time—no matter whether it was 
effective or futile—was one which endeavored to keep foreign- 
ers peacefully at the farthest possible borders of the country.” 

This was the dominant note in the ensuing correspondence 
between Ching and Cushing. In his communication of March 
23, Cushing insisted on going to Peking, expressing his willing- 
ness to take a route other than that by sea.” On April 1, Ching 
presented another memorial to the emperor, reporting the ur- 
gent request of Cushing to go north.% The document is illus- 

19 See, for example, Chinese repository, XIII (1844), 386. 


20 See footnote 7. The policy of Ching toward Cushing was to “soothe and stop” 
him. See Fuess, op. cit., I, 427. See also S. Docs., 67, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 2-5. 

21 See footnote 15. 

2 About March 22, 1844, Dr. Parker wrote Cushing that the Chinese government, 
dreading his going north, was purposely causing delay “till the N. E. monsoon shall 
impede your progress thither.”’ See Fuess, op. cit., I, 428. See also S. Docs., 67, 28 Cong., 
2 Sess., pp. 29-30. 

Thid., pp. 5-7. 

24 This memorial in part reads: “I, your minister, find that the said envoy, Cushing, 
still petitions to go to Peking, despite our explanation and endeavor to stop him last 
time. Although his words are uttered with propriety, yet his mind is very obstinate. 
But, upon examining what he said in his return despatch about his willingness to go to 
Peking by the inner rivers, although I cannot permit it, yet it appears that he will not 
proceed just now. But he also remarked that he would negotiate only with the imperial 
commissioner and would not treat with other officials. Probing the meaning thereof, 
it appears that he is competing with the English barbarians, expecting to conclude a 
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trative of the situation: while little remained for Cushing to do 
except to emphasize his request to proceed to Peking,” the re- 
quest—because of the peculiar character of Chinese foreign pol- 
icy at that time—touched the very point which obsessed the 
Chinese authorities. Accordingly, on the same day when Ching 
addressed his memorial to Peking, he asked Cushing “to await 
at Canton the imperial will pointing out the proper course of 
procedure.”’ 

Then, Cushing inquired of Ching as to when an answer from 
the court might reach Canton and in which part of Kwangtung 
he should reside.?” To these queries Ching replied that the en- 
voy should reside and wait at the Legation House at Macao un- 
til he could be informed when the imperial commissioner would 
come to Canton.” By April 9, Ching’s first memorial had 
reached the court. An imperial edict issued on that day shows 
that the Chinese government abhorred the coming of foreigners 
and strove to keep them on the farthest frontier.”” In the edict 


similar treaty, which would be to them a token of the favor from the Celestial Empire. 
Therefore he quite slights the commercial regulations. Although we are still stopping 
him, yet we are afraid that he will not obey our orders. The said envoy, having come to 
China after a long voyage, would hardly consent to sail home if we did not exercise some 
benevolent control over him. As I was afraid lest any discontent should arise with 
him, I had had a confidential communication with Kiying, the viceroy of Liang Kiang, 
when I last received the communication from the said envoy, with a view to making 
preparations beforehand. I am notifying the said envoy to await at Canton and follow 
your imperial will peacefully and without any improper actions. Besides that, as is 
right, I beg to submit this memorial respectfully to Your Majesty by speedy post.” 
Translated from Yi wu shih mo, reign of Tao kuang, Bk. 71, pp. 15-16. 

" % In fact, at that time, Cushing seemed to be hesitating about what he should do. At 
the very moment when he represented to Ching his urgent desire to go north, “being 
unwilling to allow the favorable season .... to pass away unimproved,” he wrote 
about a possible sojourn at Canton: “He desires to know in what part of the Province of 
Yuh your excellency proposes that he shall temporarily reside, in case he should find 
that the time of delay will prove to be sufficiently brief to enable him to await an inter- 
view with an Imperial Commissioner before proceeding to the North.” See S. Docs., 
67, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 10. Similarly, Cushing’s demands appeared to Ching to be 
somewhat multifarious and bombastic. See footnote 24. 


% §. Docs., 67, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 7. 
7 Tbid., p. 10. % Ibid., pp. 10-11. 


® The edict in part reads: “As the barbarian’s vessel may easily sail by the favorable 
monsoon, it cannot be said for certain that it will not come to Tientsin. It is hereby 
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the delegation of power to Kiying to manage the affair in Can- 
ton was definitely suggested. But until Kiying’s arrival it re- 
mained the duty of Ching to induce Cushing to stay at Macao.” 

Unfortunately, the policy of Ching made Cushing impatient 
of waiting, and the envoy resorted to threats. On April 13, he 
sent the “Brandywine” to Whampoa, and Commodore Fox- 
hall A. Parker proposed an exchange of salutes.*! These pro- 
ceedings caused terror among the Chinese; on April 17 an aide 
de camp of Ching went to Dr. Peter Parker, explaining “the 
alarm the firing of a salute would produce among the popu- 
lace.”’*? Three days afterward, the acting viceroy himself ad- 
dressed Cushing: “This is against the regulations of the coun- 
try.’ What is more interesting to note is the fact that, simul- 
taneous with these events, there was a renewed request, now 


ordered that Narhkinga should notify the brigade-general of Tientsin to make prepara- 
tions beforehand. In case the barbarian vessel come to Tientsin, the latter should im- 
mediately report it to the said viceroy [Narhkinga], while at the same time he should 
order the said barbarians to wait for the arrival of the viceroy to decide about what they 
want. As the said nation requests to send its embassy to the court, it is most important 
that we should not fight with them. If they desire provisions or water, permit them to 
purchase it. But none of them should be suffered to land. As to their request to negoti- 
ate regulations, the said viceroy, on arriving in Tientsin, should inform them that Ki- 
ying is the original negotiator and that he has now been appointed the viceroy of the 
two Kwangs and should arrive at Canton shortly. The trade regulations for the said 
nation had already been fixed. They should be ordered to return to Kwangtung immedi- 
ately; this is not a place for a second negotiation of the regulations. With regard to their 
request to repair to the court in Peking, [the viceroy] should make known to them that in 
controlling barbarian peoples the Celestial Empire always follows old rules and that 
he has no power to make any intercession for them. He should explain to them kindly 
and refuse their requests by just reasoning. Let there be no ambiguity in the disposal of 
the matter.” Translated from Yi wu shih mo, reign of Tao-kuang, Bk. 71, pp. 14-15. 

% In a letter from Dr. Parker to Cushing dated Canton, April 12, 1844, it was repre- 
sented that Ching had sent an officer to Parker telling him that Kiying was coming 
“fast.” Dr. Parker, with characteristic astuteness, “reiterated emphatically that Y. E. 
[Cushing] must absolutely go to Peking, & that you cannot suffer the favorable monsoon 
to pass unimproved.” In that case, the officer promised promptly, the envoy could go 
by land. It becomes apparent that Ching was then expecting the early arrival of Kiying 
while in the meantime he labored to detain Cushing at Macao. See Fuess, op. cit., I, 
428-29. 


5. The purpose of this act was given by Cushing as “a visit, for a few days, of courtesy 
and civility to the capital of the Province.” See S. Docs., 67, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 11. 


22 Fuess, op. cit., I, 430. 33 §. Docs., 67, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 16. 
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almost challenging in tone, for permission to go to Peking. On 
April 15, Dr. Parker advised Cushing not to be afraid to insist on 
proceeding to the North, for “the right of the case,” as he put it, 
was on the side of the envoy.* This letter was responsible for 
Cushing’s dispatch to Ching on the next day, in which, after ex- 
plaining his intention to leave for Peking immediately, the en- 
voy stated that perhaps “it would be necessary for my Govern- 
ment, in the first instance, to subject the people of China to all 
the calamities of war... .. Dr. Parker again wrote Cushing: 
“T think that a fair, upright, fearless, judicious policy is the 
true one with such a pusillanimous & haughty government.’ 
In spite of these proceedings on the part of Cushing and Parker, 
the acting viceroy answered that the envoy’s request should be 
judged strictly according to law, although he was “not ignorant 
that your excellency, having arrived in the Province of Canton 
[ste], is unwilling to be long detained.”*” 

The transactions between Cushing and Ching might have led 
to a complete rupture® but for the arrival of news that Kiying 
was coming to Canton with full power to negotiate with the 
American envoy.*® In a communication from Ching to Cushing, 
dated May 8, the former wrote that he had received notifica- 
tion from the privy council that Kiying had been appointed 
viceroy of the two Kwangs and given the seal of imperial com- 
missioner “in order that with the honorable Plenipotentiary he 
may negotiate and settle deliberations.”’*° On May 24, Cushing 
received a letter from Kiying himself, announcing his impending 
arrival and his wish to meet the envoy soon. 

While the pleasant news of the coming of Kiying thus reached 
Cushing, the envoy kept making complaints and dwelling on 
the request of going to Peking. That Cushing’s policy was to 


4 Fuess, op. cit., I, 429. % §. Docs., 67, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 13. 

% Fuess, op. cit., 1, 430-31. 

37 §. Docs., 67, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 14, 20. 

% For the bad feeling between Cushing and Ching, ibid., p. 40. 

% On board ship at Suchau, April, 29, 1844, Kiying wrote Cushing that he was 
“travelling full speed, and may arrive in a very short time.” [bid., p. 35. 

Thid., p. 28. Tbid., p. 32. Tbid., pp. 25-27. 
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persist purposely in the request, while in truth he was willing to 
await the coming of Kiying, seems beyond doubt; for he wrote 
to the secretary of state, A. P. Upshur, on May 27: 

I have replied to this letter [Ching’s letter of May 9], expressing my satis- 
faction in the prospect of meeting a Commissioner so competent and so well 
disposed as Tsiyeng, but signifying, also, that I do not relinquish the purpose 
of ultimately repairing to Peking. 


He further betrayed his motives when he, in the same dispatch, 
went on to say that “nothing could be more advantageous than 
to negotiate with Tsiyeng at Canton” and that 


without any steamer, and without even the “St. Louis” and the “Perry,” it 
would be idle to repair to the neighborhood of the Pih-ho, in any expectation 
of acting upon the Chinese by intimidation, and obtaining from their fears 
concessions contrary to the feeling and settled wishes of the imperial govern- 
ment.“ 


Kiying arrived in Canton on May 31.4 On June 3 Cushing 
received a letter from him announcing his arrival and his inten- 
tion of repairing promptly to Macao to meet the envoy.“ He 
left Canton on June 10 and reached Macao on the 16th.“ The 
next day he took lodgings at a temple in a village called Wang- 
hia.” Among his advisers and assistants were Hwang Gan 
Tung, Chow Hsiian Tao, and Pwan Shih Chen. On June 18 
Kiying was received by Cushing at the Legation House at 
Macao, and on the 19th the visit was returned.” 

Pending the opening of the negotiation after this exchange of 
ceremonies, an episode occurred which, while independent and 
isolated in origin, was to be closely involved in the subsequent 
transactions. In the evening of June 15, a number of lawless 
natives of Canton broke into the English garden in which some 


8 Thid., p. 32. Later, on June 6, the “St. Louis” and the “Perry” arrived at Macao, 
and Cushing wrote Upshur: “The arrival of these vessels relieves me from a load of 
solicitude in regard to the public business; for if matters do not go smoothly with Tsi- 
yeng, the legation has now the means of proceeding to and acting at the North.” [bid., 
pp. 33-34. 

Thid., pp. 35-36.  Tbid., p. 33. Tbid., pp. 33, 38. 

7 Ibid., p. 38. The name of the village is also spelled as ““Wang Hiya,” “Wang 
Shia,” “Wang Heah,” “Wang Ha,” “Wang Ya,” or “Mong Ha.” 

8% §. Docs., 67, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 38-39. Chinese repository, XIII (1844), 335. 
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Englishmen were walking. A similar event happened the next 
day in the American garden. When the mob was turned out, 
they threw brickbats, and in the midst of the fight one American 
killed a native called Hsii A-man.” During the several days fol- 
lowing, the Chinese authorities and the Chinese public made a 
number of communications and proclamations but left the mat- 
ter unsettled. 

When Cushing paid his visit to Kiying on June 19, it was de- 
cided that Messrs. Hwang, Chow, and Pwan, representing Ki- 
ying, would make preparations for the negotiation with the 
representatives of Cushing, Messrs. Webster, Bridgman, and 
Parker, that same evening. Kiying did not question the expedi- 
ency or necessity of negotiating a treaty;*! on the contrary, he 
proceeded “at once to the discussion of the articles of a treaty 
between China and the United States.’*? Cushing was asked to 
prepare a projet or draft treaty, which he presented on June 21." 
That Kiying should be so accommodating was mainly due to 
his eagerness to prevent Cushing from going to Peking.™ It is 
open to question whether the negotiation would not have been 
carried to a conclusion even more speedily but for the inter- 
vention of the Hsii A-man case. On June 22, Kiying requested 
Cushing to examine the case.*° On the same date Cushing sent 
two communications—one to Kiying and the other to P. S. 
Forbes, American consul at Canton. In the former the envoy 
represented that the Chinese vagabonds compelled the Ameri- 
cans to have recourse to firearms in defense of their lives.5> In 


4 §. Docs., 67, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 63. “Hsii A-man”’ is also spelled as “Sue Aman.” 

50 §. Docs., 67, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 65, 67-69. 

51 Cushing later wrote John Nelson: “Tsiyeng abandons the view of the subject 

. . . . as to the question whether China shall conclude a treaty with the United States.” 
TIbid., p. 40. 

8 Thid., p. 39. 53 Thid., pp. 41-42. 

In his dispatch to Cushing dated June 22, 1844, Kiying wrote: “Now, we two men 
having met face to face, we are both of the same heart. Moreover, the articles of a 
treaty have already been projected, and in a little time we can settle them, and deliber- 
ate upon the exchange of treaties. ... . It is correct, then . . . . to say, that it is need- 
less to proceed [to court]. Ibid., p. 43. 

5 Tbid., pp. 44-45. 5 Thid., p. 46. 
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the latter he formulated for the first time his famous theory of 
“extraterritoriality”—the doctrine of the exemption of aliens in 
China from the jurisdiction of the Chinese authorities. Apply- 
ing the general principle to the Hsii A-man affair, he wrote 
Forbes: 

Accordingly, I shall refuse at once all applications for the surrender of the 


party who killed Sue Aman; which refusal involves the duty of instituting an 
examination of the facts by the agency of officers of the United States.” 


Cushing’s determination thus emphatically stated was, how- 
ever, communicated to Kiying on June 24 in a euphemistic fash- 
ion: “I assure your excellency that I deeply regret what has oc- 
curred. I have caused to be instituted a careful inquiry into all 
the facts of the case.”** But whatever the import of Cushing’s 
disposal of the matter, Kiying paid little heed to it. In an inter- 
view between the imperial commissioner and the American en- 
voy at the Legation House on June 24, Kiying laid great em- 
phasis on Cushing’s proposed journey to Peking. The situation 
was well described by Cushing: “If I persisted in the purpose 
of going there [Peking] at this time, he had no power to con- 
tinue the negotiation of the treaty.’*® The imperial commis- 
sioner focused his attention on the one point which he deemed 
preponderantly important. In his memorial which described the 
interview, he stood out in bold relief as attaching little impor- 
tance to the negotiation of commercial regulations, while di- 
recting his chief attention to the proposed journey to Peking.” 


57 Thid., pp. 65-66. 58 Thid., p. 45. 59 Tbid., p. 39. 

® Portions of this memorial, which was received in Peking on July 17, 1844, read: 
“I, your slave, had during the last several days successively sent my delegate Hwang 
Gan Tung, together with other officers, to explain clearly to him [Cushing], to commend 
him for having waited in Kwangtung peacefully, and also to tell him that even if he pro- 
ceeds to Peking, he will be ordered to turn back, thus making a futile journey. ... . 
But his words in regard to the abandonment of his project to go north are very vague. 
He only urges that trade articles be quickly agreed to, copies of them made and signed, 
and that they be kept by both parties. Considering that the said barbarian envoy has 
come here after a long voyage, I, your slave, consider it quite right to effect a speedy 
negotiation of the treaty, provided that he does not make any unreasonable demands 
besides what is contained in the General Regulations. But upon examining the first 
communication from the said barbarian envoy to the exacting viceroy Ching Yuhtsai 
which the latter had transmitted to me, I find that it appears to be his intention to con- 
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Meantime, the projet presented by Cushing on June 21 had 
been under consideration for several days by the delegates of 
both negotiators. The draft contained forty-seven stipulations, 
of which, according to Kiying, many were impracticable and 
absurd.* The latter wrote: 


We discriminated among the stipulations which should be allowed, changed, 
abrogated, or added. .... When we came upon those which are according 
to reason, we pointed out the rational elements to him, in order to break up 
his ignorance. As to those which would affect the institutions of the Empire, 
we argued stro 1¢ly against him, in order to terminate his vain expectations. 
Moreover, wherever the expressions are obscure, we cannot but modify it to 
make it clear and certain.® 


clude a treaty first, and then, to proceed to Peking. He is urging at present an early 
signature of the treaty. But I am afraid that after the signature of the treaty, he will 
still sail to the north; and that if due preparation is not made against the plan, I shall 
be lost in his pitfall... . . 

“T, your slave, find that the said barbarian envoy Cushing, in making the stipula- 
tions in the draft treaty, intends to secure trade with China on the same terms as were 
provided in the General Regulations for the English barbarians. As he learns that the 
English barbarians have concluded a definite treaty, he therefore follows their example. 
This is yet conformable to reason. But his request to go to Peking is really with a view 
to surpass the English barbarians. And, further, he frequently refers to the intended 
journey in threatening language. Now I have led Hwang Gan Tung and other officers to 
enlighten his mind. On the tenth day [June 25, 1844] the said barbarian envoy told 
Hwang Gan Tung and others that having deliberated for several days upon what the 
imperial commissioner had said, he finds that it is very clear, and that he will stay tem- 
porarily at Macao and refrain from proceeding to the north. Although this was said in 
person, yet it is hard to trust it. When I shall receive the reply of the said barbarian en- 
voy, I shall submit to Your Majesty a speedy memorial reporting the true sentiment 
and expression thereof.” Translated from Yi wu shih mo, reign of Tao-kuang, Bk. 72, 
pp. 1-2. 

6 See footnote 62. Also, on June 29, Kiying wrote Cushing that some articles still 
needed careful deliberation. See S. Docs., 67, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 51-52. 

® This quotation appears in a memorial from Kiying to the emperor, received in 
Peking on July 28, 1844, which is translated in the following: “The draft treaty orig- 
inally presented by the said barbarian envoy contains forty-seven articles. Among them, 
there are impracticable ones arbitrarily asked for by the envoy. There are also very im- 
portant ones which demand promulgation, but have been left out by him. Further, its 
meaning is crude and foolish and its phrases very obscure. There are in it many false 
points; it is hard to enumerate them. 

“I, Kiying, your slave, leading my adviser, Hwang Gan Tung, and other officers, 
went back and forth to argue and discuss with him successively for many days. We dis- 
criminated among the stipulations which should be allowed, changed, abrogated, or 
added. Finally, we agreed to thirty-four articles. When we came upon those which are 
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But, although Kiying and his officers thus manifested much 
discrimination in deliberating upon the proposals of Cushing, 
yet their chief interests did not lie in considering the details of 


according to reason, we pointed out the rational elements to him, in order to break down 
his ignorance. As to those which would affect the institutions of the empire, we argued 
strongly against him, in order to terminate his vain expectations. Moreover,wherever 
the expressions are obscure, we cannot but modify it to make it clear and certain. We 
totally changed the draft four times before the treaty was finally concluded. 

“In the draft treaty originally presented by the said barbarian envoy, there are ten 
articles which are absolutely impossible for our government to allow but which are in- 
sistently asked for. As for instance, when the [barbarian] consuls at various ports have 
any business to transact, it is natural that they should first communicate with the 
viceroy or the lieutenant governor. But the said barbarian envoy asks permission for 
these consuls to be allowed to address communications directly to the court of censors in 
Peking. When it happens that foreign buildings are burned by accident, it is natural 
that they should be repaired by the merchant owners themselves. But the said barbari- 
an, alleging the precedent of indemnification by the Hongs, vainly hopes that such acci- 
dents shall also be indemnified by our government. When foreign goods have been im- 
ported and duties paid thereon, it is no concern of our government whether their sales 
be good or bad. But the said barbarian envoy requests that the duties be returned if the 
goods are not sold after three years. Once the Hong merchants have been abolished, it 
is natural that the barbarian merchants should find their own way to transact business 
with the Chinese merchants. But the said barbarian envoy demands that the Chinese 
government build warehouses and keep goods in these warehouses for them. Merchant 
vessels are allowed only to trade at the five ports, and not to sail elsewhere; yet the said 
barbarian suggests that commercial intercourse should be completely free between na- 
tions. Merchant vessels anchoring at a port should be controlled by the consul; but 
the said barbarian envoy requests that the Chinese government should assume the re- 
sponsibility of controlling and protecting them and that in case injuries should be caused 
to them by other powers, the Chinese government should compensate for them. When 
foreign powers are at war, it is none of China’s concern to restrain them. But the bar- 
barian envoy suggests that should the vessels [of the United States] be seized by their 
enemies, the Chinese government shall help attack the latter. Foreign warships should 
anchor outside a port; yet the said barbarian envoy suggests that once a man-of-war ar- 
rives at a harbor, both the vessel and the fort shall exchange salutes of guns in order to 
enhance mutual good will and respect. It is natural that the messages from foreign na- 
tions should be presented to the viceroys or lieutenant governors of coastal provinces 
who would deal with them severally. But the said barbarian envoy requests that either 
the Nuy Ko [the imperial cabinet] or other boards or yamen shall receive the messages 
from his own country. The primary objects of treaties are amity and prevention of 
troubles. But the said barbarian envoy mentions that when the two nations shall be at 
war, the [barbarian] merchants shall be allowed to withdraw and thus avoid disasters. 

“All these stipulations are either impracticable or highly defective. Besides, there 
are many more which are minute, ambiguous, rapacious, and crafty. I, your slave, to- 
gether with Hwang Gan Tung and other officers, corrected them one by one, without 
daring to yield the slightest ground. Repeated arguings and discussions took place: in 
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the provisions. Faithful to the policy of the government, Kiying 
directed his attention almost exclusively to Cushing’s projected 
journey to Peking. He regarded it as his chief duty to prevent 


some cases, one article was discussed more than ten times over; in others, five or six 
times over. Not until it became quite obvious that the said barbarian envoy was funda- 
mentally unsound in his position and that his arguments were exhausted, that he con- 
sented to cancel those arbitrary stipulations. 

“As to the various articles in the treaty now agreed to, about eight-tenths are con- 
gruent with the supplementary treaty concluded [with England] last year. The article 
providing that the merchandise imported at one port with duties paid may be re-ex- 
ported to another port without being subject to the payment of any additional duty; 
another providing that any vessel which, arriving at a port but having not yet broken 
bulk, wishes to depart, may do so within two days without being subject to the pay- 
ment of any duty; and still another providing that any vessel having discharged its 
cargo at one port and paid duties thereon, and wishing to reship the discharged cargo 
to another port, may be exempted from paying additional duties—these are indeed at 
variance with the supplementary treaty of last year. But since five ports have now been 
opened to trade, the present-day situation is certainly different from one when Canton 
was the only port for foreign trade. It is only natural that those barbarian merchants, 
finding the market at one port not satisfactory, will seek to transship their merchandise 
to another. It seems improper to impose any arbitrary restraint on them, or to exact 
duties over again after they have been duly paid. It is wise, therefore, to exercise a 
certain moderation to accommodate the sentiment of the merchants, while in the mean- 
time to maintain a searching examination in order to prevent corruptions. 

“The articles providing that the citizens of the United States shall be allowed to 
lease sites at the ports to build churches and cemeteries and that they shall also be al- 
lowed to employ Chinese scholars to teach them the languages of the empire and assist 
them in literary labors and also to purchase all manner of books in China, I, your slave, 
at first refused to allow. But the said barbarian envoy replied that the Europeans at 
Macao and the British at Hongkong all enjoy the privileges of building churches and 
constructing cemeteries, thus affording the means for the living to pray for blessings and 
for the dead to find places of burial. He said that his countrymen trading in China are 
not great in number, and have never asked for any concession of lands. And, now, if 
they are again refused permission to lease lands for those purposes, they will certainly be 
lost in an abyss. As to the employment of Chinese teachers and the purchase of Chinese 
books, he said that these things have been done for a long time and that the demand for 
their promulgation in the treaty is designed only to prevent any possible quarrel arising 
therefrom among officers. 

“Now, as I examine unto this matter, it seems to me that, since it is the barbarians 
who are to lease the sites and construct churches and cemeteries, it is idle to persist in 
refusing them. It is necessary, however, to publish a prohibitive law forbidding any 
compulsory leasing or arbitrary occupation and thus preventing the rise of any offensive 
feeling among the public. If our people are not willing to have their lands leased, those 
barbarians would have no pretext to put forth their demands. 

“And, during these two hundred years since the foreigners began to come to trade 
at Canton, there have been a considerable number of people slightly versed in learning, 
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Cushing from going north. In considering the stipulations con- 
tained in the draft treaty proposed by Cushing, he ordered that 
considerable latitude should be given to those concerning 
trade.* But he laid great emphasis upon the delivery of the 


like the interpreters or linguists, who serve as the means of communication and depend 
for their sustenance upon that employment. And also when the people of the Western 
nations record the events of a locality [in China], Chinese words are often used; even 
Chinese dictionaries and yun-fu [rhyming dictionaries] have been translated into the 
Western languages. These evidences show that the purchase of books must have hap- 
pened quite often and it is long since impossible to search and prevent it. Therefore, 
it seems harmless to consent to what he requested. 

“The articles bearing upon the mutual amity of the two nations and not concerned 
with trade are not contrary to our governmental policy. The one providing that the 
citizens of the United States who shall attempt to trade clandestinely with such of the 
ports of China as are not open to foreign commerce, or who shall trade in opium or any 
other contraband articles of merchandise, shall be subject to be dealt with by the 
Chinese government, has been added to the original draft. The fact that the said bar- 
barian envoy consents to it amply shows that he is willing to observe the laws of the 
Celestial Empire, and will not act without restraint. The article suggested by him that 
the consuls of the United States at the five ports shall submit annually to the respective 
viceroys detailed reports of the number of vessels belonging to the United States which 
have entered and left the ports during the year, and of the amount and value of goods 
imported or exported in those vessels, for transmission to and inspection of the board of 
revenue, equally testifies to the willingness of the said barbarians to maintain a peaceful 
trade and prevent any fraud. 

“Finally, the said barbarian envoy accepted completely the tariff agreed to last year 
except in regard to the duty on lead. He said that lead is the product of his country, 
and that to levy 4 mace on every 100 catties of it—three times what is levied on iron— 
seems to be too heavy a duty. At his request and considering that lead is not a chief 
staple and that the request is yet reasonable, I, Kiying, your slave, accordingly reduced 
1 mace and 2 candareens on every 100 catties, making it 2 mace and 8 candareens. The 
said barbarian envoy also obediently agreed to this.” Translated from Yi wu shih mo, 
reign of Tao-kuang, Bk. 72, pp. 15-18. 

8 This is amply shown in the following paragraphs taken from a memorial from Ki- 
ying to the emperor, received in Peking on July 22, 1844: “Accordingly, during the last 
several days, I, together with Hwang Gan Tung and other officers, had treated with 
him, with repeated arguings and discussions. In regard to those stipulations which are 
concerned with trade, I ordered that they be made in conformity with the General 
Regulations of last year. As to those which are not concerned with trade, they are also 
to be allowed if there can be found similar provisions in the supplementary treaty of 
last year. Even if there are no precedents in the latter treaty, it is also permissible to 
allow what they request, provided that it is not difficult of execution and of no great 
concern. But if the stipulations are at great variance with the supplementary treaty, 
and contradict the existing institutions of the nation, they are to be strictly abrogated. 
The said barbarian envoy, although not without complaining and arguing, yet mani- 
fested considerable reason and obeyed in most cases. 

“But there are yet four or five articles left undecided. Further, the said barbarian 
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letter from the American government which Cushing was carry- 
ing with him, for he deemed that, so long as it was not handed 
over, Cushing was not giving up his project of going to Peking, 
and that the negotiation could not come to a satisfactory end. 
In a memorial, received in Peking on July 22, Kiying repre- 
sented: 


Now, as we were negotiating the treaty during the last several days suc- 
cessively, their ideas as to the disposal of the letter had been all along hidden 
and uncertain. It is not improbable that after the negotiation of the treaty is 
over, he will again request to proceed to Peking. If we deny his request at 
that time, he would allege as a pretext that he could not deliver the letter else- 
where but in Peking. It is therefore most important to prevent any such 
event. 


This was the great difficulty, so far as the Chinese were con- 
cerned, in the course of the negotiation. Kiying also wrote: “I 


envoy at first stated his intention of proceeding to Peking to deliver the letter of the 
president of his country. Now, although he has abandoned the project, yet he tells no 
truth about the delivery of the letter. The barbarian headmen, Webster and others, 
when meeting Hwang Gan Tung, had shown their expectation that a special officer be 
deputed by Your Majesty to proceed to Canton to receive the letter; but Hwang Gan 
Tung instantly denied the possibility of such a commission. Now, as we were negotiat- 
ing the treaty during the last several days successively, their ideas as to the disposal of 
the letter had been all along hidden and uncertain. It is not improbable that after the 
negotiation of the treaty is over, he will again request permission to proceed to Peking. 
If we deny his request at that time, he will allege as a pretext that he can not deliver 
the letter elsewhere but in Peking. It is therefore most important to prevent any such 
event. 

“The said barbarian envoy has also attempted to insert an article in the treaty now 
under negotiation providing that the supreme boards in Peking be appointed to receive 
[The emperor underscores the following sentences in vermilion.] 
the messages from his own country, as Russia and other nations had done before. The 
motive of this demand seemed most probably connected with his intention to proceed to 
[Comment by the emperor in vermilion: good] 

Peking after the negotiation. I, your slave, therefore persist in refusing the demand. 
“But the said barbarian envoy continues to make the request without an end. And 
I consider again that since the aim of the American barbarians is trade, it is proper that 
a definite treaty should be negotiated with them. But the chief Cushing is a mighty 
cunning person; and caution on our part, however much, would not be superfluous. I 
am waiting until all matters shall be settled and until he shall not put forward the de- 
livery of the letter of his government as the pretext for his going to the north, when I 
[Comment by the emperor in vermilion: good] 
shall promptly conclude the treaty with him... . . ” Translated from Yi wu shih mo, 
reign of Tao-kuang, Bk. 72, pp. 5-7. 


4 See footnote 63. 
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deemed that so long as the letter was not delivered to us, the 
sentiment among the barbarians would always be in a state of 
agitation.””® 

It is most important to bear in mind Kiying’s abhorrence of 
Cushing’s intention to go to Peking, in studying the subsequent 
progress of the negotiation. For, although Cushing’s instruc- 
tions included the presenting of the letter of his government in 
Peking, it was by no means the most important condition. In 
fact, it was clearly stated in Webster’s dispatch of May 8, 1843, 
that the “leading object”’ of the mission was to secure commer- 
cial privileges and that the envoy was to present the letter in 
Peking “‘if practicable.’’®* Kiying, on the other hand, missed the 


65 This passage is taken from a memorial from Kiying to the emperor, received in 
Peking on July 27, 1844. The memorial, translated in the following, is Kiying’s report 
of the conclusion of the Treaty of Wanghia. 

“. .. . [had examined the motive of the said barbarian envoy in insisting upon pro- 
ceeding to Peking; it appears to be concerned mainly with the letter of his government 
rather than with the treaty. Evidence as to this was borne out in the very first communi- 
cation of his to the lieutenant governor [then the acting viceroy of the two Kwangs] 
Ching, which had already been submitted to your imperial perusal by the said lieutenant 
governor. The original purpose of his coming to China seems to be that the treaty might 
be negotiated and concluded in frontier provinces, while the letter of his government 
must be presented in Peking by himself. Therefore, I deemed that so long as the letter 
was not delivered to us, the sentiment among the barbarians would always be in a state 
of agitation. In that case, we cannot be certain about his projected journey to the north, 
even if definite terms [prohibiting it] were promulgated in the treaty. 

“Since the said barbarian envoy had now delivered to us the letter and requested 
us to present it for him, it became clear that he had abandoned the hope of proceeding 
to Peking. But, as the barbarian temperament is rough and fickle, the apprehension 
naturally arose in my mind lest changes should take place if things were not conducted in 
a speedy manner. I, your slave, therefore, ordered that copies be made of the negotiated 
treaty; that they be given to the said barbarian envoy to be translated, article by article, 
into barbarian characters; and that each examine unto the other so that there would be 
no error. Immediately afterward, a date was fixed for meeting the said barbarian envoy, 
upon which occasion the treaty was signed and sealed. He was entertained with a feast 
and impressed with favor and honesty, whereby he was greatly cheered. .. . . 

“After the meeting with the said barbarian envoy and the signing of the treaty were 
over, I left the spot, together with Hwang Gan Tung, the provincial treasurer, and 
other officers. On the 22nd day of the 5th month [July 7, 1844] I reached the provincial 
capital [Canton].” Translated from Yi wu shih mo, reign of Tao-kuang, Bk. 72, pp. 
13-15. 


% §. Docs., 188, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 1-5. Mr. Tyler Dennett is right when he com- 
ments on this part of Cushing’s instructions: “A secondary object, quite subordinate to 
the first [securing commercial privileges], was to reach the Emperor at Peking. The in- 
structions to proceed to the capital of the empire were to be used as a lever for securing 
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whole point. His preoccupation with the policy of excluding for- 
eign envoys from the court in Peking blinded him to the real, 
vital issues. As it happened, Kiying strove hard to prevent 
Cushing from going to Peking, and was quite willing to give 
concessions on other points, provided that the supreme object 
he had in view could be satisfied. 

It was, therefore, a difference between the negotiators in their 
respective purposes which facilitated the entire course of the 
negotiation. What Kiying strove for was by no means the es- 
sential condition of Cushing’s mission, while with the “leading 
object” of the latter Kiying found no inconvenience in comply- 
ing. In Kiying’s account of the negotiation of the treaty,” it is 
evident that he attached only a moderate importance to the con- 
cession of commercial privileges to the Americans and paid little 
heed to the question of extraterritoriality. In regard to the pro- 
visions concerning the exemption of the American goods from 
the payment of additional duties upon reshipment, he even went 
so far as to apologize to the emperor for Cushing.® 

After the interview on June 24, Kiying’s policy became clear 
to Cushing—a policy indicating an unusual readiness to make 
treaty concessions on condition that the American envoy give 
up his intended journey north. This decided Cushing, on June 
25, to abandon the project. Once the supreme demand of the 
imperial commissioner was thus complied with, Cushing pressed 
other matters hard. On the very day when his decision to aban- 
don his journey to Peking was made known, he endeavored to 
take advantage of the case of Hsii A-man by alluding to the 
murder of Sherry (May 22, 1841): “I am not aware that the 
persons who committed the wanton murder of Sherry . . . . have 


the primary object of the mission, rather than to be considered as constituting a pri- 
mary purpose.” Op. cit., p. 139. 

87 See footnote 62. Thid. 

® S. Docs., 67, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 52. Cushing himself wrote that going to Peking 
“was but the means to an end,—that end being the establishment of the commercial 
interests of the United States in China on a satisfactory footing of advantage, confi- 
dence, friendship, and permanency. To attain this end was the indispensable object; the 
means were a matter of choice, according to circumstances.” Ibid., p. 59. 
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ever been punished... . .””° He further alluded to the impris- 
onment and detention of the American consul, Snow, in March-— 
May, 1839, by the imperial commissioner, Lin Tsé-hsii, in a 
challenging tone.” Then, on June 27, Cushing offered to discuss 
with the imperial commissioner the manner of delivering the let- 
ter of President Tyler, asking whether he was authorized to re- 
ceive it.”? Amidst these diplomatic maneuvers Kiying was well- 
nigh bewildered. He wished the Hsii A-man case to be settled 
to the satisfaction of the Chinese public;”* he insisted that the 
American ministers should communicate with provincial gov- 
ernors in China when there was no minister appointed,” a pro- 
posal which Cushing opposed;”> he replied to Cushing that he 
had no means of answering him regarding the case of Sherry;”° 
and yielded ground when he answered Cushing’s allusion to the 
detention of Snow.” But, in spite of everything else, Kiying was 
heartily pleased by Cushing’s decision to abandon the journey 
to Peking,” and the promise to present President Tyler’s letter 
to him.”? In Kiying’s eyes the great stumbling-block was now 
removed and the negotiation could come to a speedy conclusion. 

With characteristic straightforwardness, Kiying ordered that 
the approved draft be duly signed. He memorialized the em- 
peror: 

Since the said barbarian envoy had now delivered to us the letter and re- 
quested us to present it for him, it became clear that he had abandoned the 
hope of proceeding to Peking. ... . I, your slave, therefore, ordered that 
copies be made of the negotiated treaty; that they be given to the said bar- 
barian envoy to be translated, article by article, into barbarian characters; 
and that each examine unto the other so that there would be no error. Im- 
mediately afterward, a date was fixed for meeting the said barbarian envoy, 
upon which occasion the treaty was signed and sealed. He was entertained 
with a feast and impressed with favor and honesty, whereby he was greatly 
cheered.” 


7 Ibid., pp. 48-49. For the facts of the Sherry affair, see S. Docs., 139, 29 Cong., 
1 Sess., pp. 10-11, 13-14. 

7. §. Docs., 67, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 50. 

72 Tbid., p. 53. % Ibid., pp. 57-58. %8 Ibid., pp. 52-53. 

73 Ibid., pp. 47-48. %6 Ibid., p. 49. 79 Tbid., p. 54. 

% Tbid., pp. 56-57. 7 Tbid., p. 51. 8 See footnote 65. 
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The signature of the Treaty of Wanghia took place on July 3 
—scarcely a fortnight after the negotiation was begun.®! By this 
treaty Cushing won all that he could possibly desire.*? The 
events that followed—the definition of the tariff, the settlement 
of the Hsii A-man case and of the Emery and Frazer affair, and 
the ratification of the treaty by both governments—need not 
detain us here. What is important to note is the speed and facil- 
ity with which the negotiation was carried to a successful con- 
clusion. But for the inexperience of the Chinese government, it 
is to be questioned whether Cushing could have achieved such a 
success for his country. In the words of the envoy himself is 
found the clue to a proper understanding of the history of the 
treaty: 


The Chinese government treated with that of the United States unwilling- 
ee But when the Imperial Government had made up its mind to yield, 
it resolved to do so gracefully, and proceeded to act with characteristic 
straight-forwardness and frankness.* 

Pine Cuta Kuo 
YanesHe, Wusin, CHINA 


1 The actual negotiation of the treaty covered the thirteen days from June 21 to 
July 3, 1844. 

® For the text of the Treaty of Wanghia, see Treaties, conventions, etc., between 
China and foreign states (2d ed.; Shanghai, 1917), I, 677-712. 

83 From a newspaper article prepared by Cushing in 1852. Quoted in Fuess, op. cit., 
I, 441. 
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LETTERS OF MAZZINI TO W. J. LINTON 
LLIAM JAMES LINTON! was a friend and a 


zealous follower of Joseph Mazzini. Born in Lon- 
ai don in 1812, Linton was by trade a wood engraver, 
. one of the best of his time; and his accomplishments in that field 
are probably most widely known. But he was a man of wide 
ability and interests, a prolific author, something of a poet, and, 
most important in the discussion of his relations with Mazzini, 
an enthusiastic supporter of all liberal or republican movements 
on the Continent and in England. Before he came into contact 
with Mazzini he was a member of the Chartist party, and 
throughout his life he devoted much of his time and money to 
the advancement of radical political schemes.? In fact, there 
were times when he rather neglected his work and the welfare of 
his family in his efforts for the liberal cause. 

Mazzini had arrived in England, the haven for all political 
exiles at that time, early in 1837. Linton was introduced to him 
by Joseph Toynbee, probably in 1840. This casual acquaint- 
anceship was greatly strengthened as a result of the famous 

! There is no adequate biography of Linton. The best source is still his autobiograph- 
ical Memories (London, 1895), a delightful rambling account. 

2 Linton edited several political journals and periodicals, none of them successful as 
business ventures. The most important of these was the English Republic, published 
from 1851 to 1855 in London and Brantwood. Mazzini contributed articles; and the 
paper had for its motto his “God and the People,” and later his “The Formation of a 
Nation Is a Religion.” In 1848 Linton had edited on the Isle of Man, which had the 
privilege of free postage, a weekly entitled the Cause of the People. In 1850 he was as- 
sociated with T. L. Hunt and G. H. Lewes in the publication of the Leader, but he soon 
gave this up when Lewes and Hunt proved to be less extreme republicans than himself. 
Linton also contributed articles to such periodicals as the Red Republican, the Nation, 
and the People’s Journal. Linton wrote several books that are of interest in showing his 
political views. European republicans: recollections of Mazzini and his friends (Lon- 
don, 1892) is a vigorous and frankly biased account. See also his Life of Thomas Paine 
(1840) and James Watson, a memoir of Chartist times (Hamden, Connecticut, 1879). 
Linton’s Memories contains much that is of value in regard to his republican connec- 
tions. 
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Post Office case of 1844, in the investigation of which Linton 
was one of Mazzini’s most active partisans. Some unimportant 
letters from Linton to Mazzini had been among those opened by 
the authorities. The friendship formed at this time was to con- 
tinue, with varying degrees of intimacy, until Mazzini’s death 
in 1872. 

The following letters from Mazzini to Linton, which are, with 
one exception,’ in the possession of the Yale University Library, 
cover a period of approximately twenty years, from 1847 to 
1867. They are for the most part undated, but it has been possi- 
ble to place them with at least some degree of accuracy. The 
letters may be roughly divided into three groups. The first of 
these groups, centering around the events preliminary to the 
revolutionary movements of 1848, includes letters I-III. In let- 
ter III, apparently written in 1847, Mazzini discusses, apropos 
of Linton’s censorship of one of his articles, his conception of 
Jesus and of Christianity. The second group, rather intermedi- 
ary in nature, consists of letters [V-IX, scattered over the peri- 
od from 1852 to the end of 1863. They deal with Mazzini’s 
many attempts in these years to gain his revolutionary ends, 
especially in Milan, Venice, and Rome, and with the Polish revo- 
lution of 1863. The third and last group, perhaps the most con- 
nected and interesting of all, is made up of three letters on the 
occasion of Linton’s visit to the United States in November, 
1866. They are concerned mainly with Mazzini’s proposed “‘Re- 
publican Alliance,” an organization to be formed between the 
European and the American republicans. This Alliance was 
doomed to failure, as was true of so many of Mazzini’s projects. 
Included in this group are Mazzini’s instructions to Linton upon 


* Thisis No. V, which was given to Professor George La Piana, of Harvard University, 
by Mrs. Margaret Linton Mather, one of Linton’s daughters, and is still in his posses- 
sion. Mr. La Piana published an Italian translation of this letter and three of the 
others—I, III, and VI—with an article “Alcune lettere inedite di G. Mazzini” in the 
Azione of Genoa on January 25-26, 1920. He printed the letters in English, with an 
article in Italian entitled “Giuseppe Mazzini e sue lettere inedite a W. J. Linton,” in the 
Apostolato, a collection of articles published in Boston in 1922, on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Mazzini’s death. Mr. La Piana has kindly given me permission to republish 
these four letters here. From the article in the Azione three of the letters—I, V, and 
VI—=still in Italian translation, have found their way into the Edizione nazionale degli 
scritti di Giuseppe Mazzini (Imola, 1906—in process.). 
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his departure, with an interesting discussion showing his view 
of the general European situation, a letter of introduction for 
Linton to present to the chairman of the Republican Committee 
of New York, and a later letter of advice to Linton in America 
written in January, 1867. The correspondence may very well 
have ended here, as interest in other matters and the obvious 
hopelessness of the situation appears to have lessened Linton’s 
enthusiasm for his task. Linton remained, however, a devoted 
believer in Mazzini and in Mazzini’s ideals until his own death 
in 1897. Shortly before that time he wrote of Mazzini: “He 
stands, as I believe, the greatest man in this nineteenth century, 
none greater in the years of Time, the Prophet of the Future.’ 

The letters are all in Mazzini’s hand, some evidently having 
been dashed off in great haste, with little attention to style or 
punctuation. The series, while not extremely important in itself, 
may be considered as worth while in giving a sidelight on Maz- 
zini’s relations with one of his followers over a long period of 
time. 

Freperick W. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
p 
[Paris, November 18, 1847]° 
DEAR FRIEND— 

The “Patrie” and the ““Reforme” have already mentioned the meet- 
ing.” I see that it has been reported by the English papers, and this 
proves that we were right when urging for a meeting. I thank you for 
your time and speech. It will be published in our Italian papers and 
elsewhere. But, for God’s sake, try to have the Report printed as 
quick as possible; and if you can send a few copies, or even proofsheets 

4 Memories, p. 152. 

5All the letters, with the exception of No. XI, are from Mazzini to Linton. 


® An Italian translation of this letter is included in the Edizione nazionale of Maz- 
zini’s works (Vol. XX XIII, No. MMCCLXXI, pp. 107-8). It is dated merely as No- 
vember, 1847, instead of the more exact date of November 18. A note adds that Linton’s 
speech was printed in the Alba on December 11, 1847. 

7 The public meeting of the People’s International League, held in London on No- 
vember 15, 1847. Linton was the secretary of the League, which had been organized, 
under the guidance of Mazzini, in April of that year. Its purpose was to interest the 
British public in the national and political rights of the peoples on the Continent and, 
more especially, to gain sympathy for Italy. 
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before the 25th, do so. If nothing comes in the way, I will leave on the 


27th. Ever yours in haste 
18. Jos. 


II 
[Lonpon, February 28, 1848] 

Dear Linton 

I have just now received a letter from Paris; and I think I must 
leave, if possible, to-morrow evening: there is I think a train from 
here to Folkestone at 8 o’clock. Can you come?® If they agree upon 
the League’s address, they could send a word through the post next 
day, to tell you that it has been agreed upon; entrusting both you and 
me as delegates of the League. If you can come, that is if you have 
another address to present as a result of this evening’s meeting, I will 
be glad Let me know. 

Yours in haste 


Jos. Mazzini 


Ill 
[1847] 
My peak FRienp, 

Thanks for the “Foi et Avenir.” You shall have it back. 

There was no money inside the parcel: not even the monthly part 
of the “People’s Journal’’® which I hoped to receive. 

You will, you say, ask for the payment of this last article. Do you 
mean the manuscript one by this? If so, you will be pleased to remem- 
ber Mr. Saunders, that he owes to me two articles and not one: none 
of “Democracy” has been paid to me. £.2.15. are not, to be sure, the 
adequate payment for both. Look yourself to the number of the pages, 
and you will see. I have already paid Southern for both. 

Now, as to the page. After a mature consideration, I think you are 
wrong: wrong in exercising a censorship, and having sent the page 
back when the rest was put in the hands of Saunders; for, unless you 

8 On February 29, 1848, Mazzini left London for Paris to be near the center of revolu- 
tionary activity. Linton and J. D. Collett accompanied him. They carried the first ad- 
dress of congratulation from the working men of London to the provisional government in 
Paris. The People’s International League also sent a congratulatory address. This was 
the final action of the League, which then, with its task apparently completed, went out 
of existence. 

® The People’s Journal was a weekly paper founded by John Saunders in 1846. Maz- 
zini’s famous essay, “Thoughts upon democracy in Europe,” which is mentioned in the 
foregoing letter, first appeared in the People’s Journal, starting with the issue of August 
1, 1846, and continuing at intervals into the year 1847. 
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have written a conclusion of your own, the article cannot stand thus 
mutilated: wrong, secondly, in the idea. You think of Jesus in a re- 
actionary way, which would better belong to many of [the] ones who 
are persecuted with the fear of falling back to Christianity. I feel en- 
tirely calm in my appreciation of him, because I feel emancipated 
without the least fear of ever being a relapse. You seem to me to con- 
found two things which are by no means to be confounded. I am not 
speaking of Jesus’ creed: but, if I can express myself so, of his method: 
faith opposed to calculation and merely scientific researches. Whilst 
the savants were making books on eclectic mixing of all religious sys- 
tems, he proceeded in an axiomatic way, starting a priori from a reli- 
gious principle and a new one. He said: you are all equals, for you are 
all brothers in God; then he lived and died for his axiom; and therefore 
he implanted a religion and dominated, transforming it, the world dur- 
ing eighteen centuries, which no Neo-Platonic School, no ““Panem et 
Circenses” would have done. He did certainly speak of heavenly re- 
ward; but are we not, when we speak of fulfilment of the Law, and of 
perfecting ourselves through a series of progressive existences, liable to 
the same reproach? Is not that a reward? It is not there that the evil 
lies, no more than in what I said about every great revolution produc- 
ing as a distant but infallible result, an increase in material prosper- 
ity. It is in what you very properly state, that Jesus gives only the 
formula of the individual man and not of the collective; and it is in the 
theology or conception of Heaven of Christianity; but this has nothing 
to do with the concept I intend to state by way of an example between 
the religious procédé of Jesus and the materialistic one of the Roman 
utilitarians. Do not mistake Christianity. Christianity, as all religions 
in their turn, was a theory of duty too; but deficient in the idea of 
Progression, and contemplating the individual man, it had nothing to 
state except duty towards oneself, whilst we, knowing the collective 
man, are going to explain duty towards Humanity. Don’t fear that I 
am misunderstood for a while by some of you; when I will come, after 
all the criticism, to state something of our own and will deduct all the 
series of our duties and hopes too from the idea of God, without utter- 
ing a single word about Jesus or Christianity, I will be understood. 
Besides, and without wishing in the least to diplomatize, I want to 
re-link heaven and earth together, I want to teach my readers step by 
step to know that democracy instead of being an anti-religious thing, 
is starting from a religion and leading to another. There is more danger 
to us from Materialism than from Christian believers; and between 
the being, for a little while, mistaken by some for a Christian or by 
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others for a denier of all invisible things, I prefer to run the first 
chance. 

After this, I really must, my dear Friend, claim my rights too. Let 
me go on, as intellect and heart suggest; even—which is far from being 
the case—even if I preached the Gospel, I ought to be allowed free- 
dom of expression. Suppose Saunders would claim the power of cut- 
ting out all that is anti-utilitarian, what would I, between him and you 
be allowed? 

I have cancelled a line, not because I retract it, but because it may, 
as you say, lead to more misinterpretation than I want. For all the 
rest, let me claim my rights. I rely upon your sending as soon as 
possible the rest to Saunders. You may say that the page had been 
missed; anything you like. 

Nothing, till now, from George Sand." 

I will certainly see you before the 10th. I will then explain about the 
Swiss. I am more than ever overwhelmed with business; that is the 
only cause for my never calling on you. 

Ever yours 


Jos. Mazzini 


IV 


[Lonpon, December, 1852] 
Dear FRIEND 


I did not send the petition before, because I was sure you had it 
next day of your note in the Star of Freedom: and because, in the 
Record of the Friends of Italy," just out, there is an abstract of the 
petition to be copied and signed. Why did you say that you doubted 
my wishing to avail myself of your help? Spite of the little discrepan- 
cies between us on the Shiilling] Subscrip. affair,’ I am the same to- 


10 Mazzini contributed an article entitled “George Sand” to the April, 1847, number 
of the People’s Journal. The mention of the “Democracy,” of George Sand, and of the 
Swiss, probably dates this letter some time in the year 1847. 

11 The Society of the Friends of Italy was founded by Mazzini in 1851. It was com- 
posed largely of former members of the People’s International League and was to con- 
tinue the work of that organization. On November 10, 1852, the Society adopted a 
petition, mentioned above, to be presented to the house of commons, protesting against 
the continued occupation of Rome by the French and Austrian troops. An Italian 
translation of this petition is included in the Edizione nazionale (XLVI, 292-300), en- 
titled “Petizione della Societa degli Amici d’Italia contro l’occupazione francese e 
austriaca negli stati Romani.” With it is the letter of Mazzini to the editor of the Star 
of Freedom, dated London, November 23, 1852, requesting the publication of the peti- 
tion. 

2 The “Sh. Subscrip.” was an attempt to gain funds for Italy begun by Mazzini in 
1852 and called a “Shilling Subscription for European Freedom.” 
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wards you, as I trust you are the same towards me. And, if either 

through the petition or the Sh. Subscrip. you can do something quickly 

for me, this is the time. Do not mind the appearances: the crisis is 

coming on very fast. How does the Sh. Subscription go with you? 
Ever yours 


Tuesday. Jos. Mazzin1 


[Lonpon, June, 1853]" 
Dear FRienp, 

One word, but from the heart. Here I am safe, tired, but not dis- 
heartened. Nothing is changed in Italy; you must not mistake the re- 
sults of the attempt. It has revived the hopes and the determination 
of our Party. But of that we shall have time to speak. I have received 
your note, and only yesterday the Journal from Saffi.” I shall tell you 
what I think of them. I have published two pamphlets in Italian, but 
I have not a single copy as yet. Ever yours affectionately 


Friday night. Jos. Mazzini 
VI 
[Lonpon, June or July, 1855]'* 


Dear FRIEND, 


I send the receipts signed. 

I shall call, perhaps on Friday; during the day, as I said. If so, or on 
Saturday, I shall write the day before. I would have called before; 
but the difficulty lies partly in my being very busy, partly in my not 
wanting to be seen. Two excepted, none of my countrymen or other 
exiles know where I am now living, whether in town or country etc. 
I am sick of everything except of work towards action. Through my 
state of mind, and plenty of other causes, I cannot afford to be now in 
contact except with the very very few chosen. And I can hardly go 
through London without meeting with Italians or others perfectly 

13 An Italian translation of this letter is included in the Edizione nazionale (Vol. 


XLIX, No. MMMDCVI, p. 227). It is dated June, 1853, with the comment that Maz- 
zini returned to London on May 26, 1853. 

4 The disastrous rising in Milan of February 6, 1853. 

15 Aurelio Saffi, one of Mazzini’s fellow-triumvirs in the Roman Republic of 1849. 
He had also been involved in this latest attempt. 


16 There is an Italian translation of this letter in the Edizione nazionale (Vol. L, No. 
MMMDCCLXXIKX, p. 210). It is there dated in 1853. However, from the postmark 
on the envelope, it is clear that either June or July, 1855, is the correct date. 
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capable of following me and discovering my place of voluntary “‘re- 


clusion.” 
Ever yours aff.ly 


Tuesday. JosEPH Mazzini 
[Postmark on envelope: Ju. 55] 


W. J. Linton Esq. 
6 Lower Calthorpe Street, Gray’s Inn Road. 


VII 
[Lonpon, December 22, 1862] 
My pear Linton, 

I am sorry I was out yesterday. I feel repentant about my having 
done nothing for Rome. I send a list of official quotations which may 
be of use. The book on “Foreign Policy”’ where I think the declaration 
of your ministry that they had a solemn promise of withdrawal—in a 
debate of 1860 I think—is from Louis, of the Temple. Ask for it. It is 
important to have that declaration quoted. I shall send some few 
notes the day after to-morrow. I have had and have so much to do 
that time failed and fails now. 

Ruffini” went to Mr. Stevens.'® He was extremely well received, 
but nothing came out of it. He said that he would think of him after 


the monument. 
Ever yours in haste 
Monday. Jos. Mazzini 
[Postmark on envelope: London S.W. DE22 62] 
W. J. Linton Esq. 
27 Leinster Square, Bayswater W. 


VIII 
[Lonpon, February or March, 1863] 
Dear FRienp, 
I shall try what I can. Carlyle" is out of question. Masson” is care- 
fully shunning every political question. But why instead of forming a 


17 Giovanni Ruffini was one of Mazzini’s early followers in the organization of 
“Young Italy,” and accompanied Mazzini to England in 1837. 

18 Alfred Stevens, the British sculptor, had studied in Italy and was much interested 
in the Italian cause. The monument referred to by Mazzini was the Wellington monu- 
ment for St. Paul’s Cathedral, which Stevens had undertaken in 1856 and which occu- 
pied most of his time in the following years. 

19 Thomas Carlyle, the historian, was a friend of Mazzini, but a decided opponent of 
his political views. 

2 Professor David Masson, a Scottish author and scholar, had been the first secre- 
tary, from 1851 to 1852, of the Friends of Italy. But in 1852 he had been appointed pro- 
fessor of English literature at University College, London, and had apparently become 
more conservative. 
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new Committee—beginning again all the work—did you not propose 
to widen the Committee and Council of the “Friends of Italy” into one 
of “Friends of Italy and Poland”’??! You might thus have yet all the 
names. Then, it would have been far better in other senses. Can it be 


done on Friday? 
Ever yours 


Jos. Mazzin1 


IX 


[Lonpon, December 30, 1863] 
Dear Linton, 

Will you listen to Major Wolff” and help the scheme as far as in 
your power? It is for the Venetian affair, which you guessed from the 
Press to be my scheme. Ever aff.ly yours 

JOSEPH 
I know your loss* and deeply regret it. 
Dec. 30/63.% 


[Lonpon, November, 1866] 
Notes for you. 
At the beginning of the year, I proposed an organized Alliance” be- 
tween the European and the American Republicans. My address was 
answered, rather cautiously by the New York Committee, very warmly 


21 A Society of the Friends of Poland was organized in London at the outbreak of the 
Polish revolution, early in 1863. Linton was the secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Friends of Poland. There were at least two obvious reasons for the desire of Maz- 
zini to unite the societies of Poland and Italy. Such a union would be a step toward the 
realization of his greater aim of a general European republic; and, if the movement in 
Poland were successful, it would probably lead to increased sympathy and aid for the 
allied republican cause in Italy. 

2 For years one of Mazzini’s most trusted agents. Apparently he was an Austrian 
spy, who also gave regular reports on Mazzini to the French police; but Mazzini would 
never believe a word against him. See E. F. Richards, Mazzini’s letters to an English 
family (London, 1920-22), III, 76-78. 

23 The “loss” mentioned by Mazzini is the death of Linton’s favorite son, Lancelot, 
which occurred in the winter of 1863. 

% The “63” is added in pencil and is apparently not in Mazzini’s hand. 

2 See Mazzini’s article on “The Republican Alliance” in the Atlantic monthly, 
(XIX [1867], 235-45), with a bitter attack on the Italian monarchy, based especially 
on the conduct and the results of the late Austro-Prussian war. 
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by the Boston one. The bearer of my proposals was Bulewski.”* He 
came back with plenty of encouragements and written promises. 

I was asked to propose the first steps. I did so. I proposed that 
Committees and Sub-committees of the Alliance should be organized 
everywhere through the States;—that tickets of admission, Subscrip- 
tion notes,” should be published worth one, five, ten, twenty dollars, 
and that each member should choose one as a document of his belonging 
to the Alliance—that a certain part of the result should come to us 
for the purpose of promoting morally and materially our republican 
aim, and a certain part remain in the U.S. for the purpose of spreading 
the principles of the Republican Alliance—that the notes of which I 
sent a sample should have at the top “Universal Republican Alliance,|’’} 
symbols representing America and Europe, and three signatures for 
the alliance: Ledru Rollin’s, my own and an American—that from the 
U. S. there should come to us pamphlets, articles, tracts putting the 
American questions in the proper light to be published or re-published 
by us; and that we should send pamphlets, articles, documents on our 
own questions to be translated and published in America—and so on. 

To these proposals I have never had any answer. They promised 
again, explained the delay as coming from the absorbing internal ques- 
tion, etc. but the delay has been prolonging itself to the actual day. 

Your object must therefore be to urge them to realize the scheme 
practically or to ascertain that nothing can be done. 

You will urge them, describing the actual moment as the one to be 
chosen—the moral fall of L.[ouis] N.[apoleon] in France, the prestige 
gone, the failures in Mexico, in Prussia, in England about the Con- 
gress, in Italy and everywhere having acted on [the] French mind—the 
illness, the possible sudden death and the intentions of the republicans 
—the Eastern question afloat—the increase, especially since the late 
war, of the Republican Party in Italy, the possibility of a rising, the 
Roman question opening in December next, the only objection in 
Italy to a change being the fear of monarchical Europe being against, 


% Louis Bulewski, a young Polish liberal, reached America early in 1866 as the 
representative of the Central European Revolutionary Committee. He seems to have 
made agood impression on the republican sympathizers in the United States and to have 
started the organization of Mazzini’s Republican Alliance. 

27 Some of these subscription notes are included in the Linton material. They are 
signed by Mazzini for the European Republican Committee, with his mottoes ““Thought 
and Action” and “God and Liberty” and with the rather pathetic statement, “Re- 
deemable by the First Republic established in Europe after the Issue.” 
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the importance therefore of a material help and of any moral sym- 
pathy manifested from the U. S. to us—the possibility of yielding to 
the U. S. some naval station if wanted on the Dalmatian shore in 
the Adriatic, or of commercial compacts. 

The language of the Press exhorting us to a Republic—a certain 
number of revolving rifles—a contact between me and the diplomatic 
agents of the U. S. in Italy—means of corresponding safely through 
them in Rome—money for both Italy and the French working-men- 
associations—these and other things would be of importance to us. 

You must advert to the position of Spain where the régime is now 
such as to make a revolution not only possible but probable. And ad- 
vert to the importance of the religious question to be solved in Rome. 

Stansbury” and Claflin” are the Presidents of the N. Y. and Boston 
Committees. Should you, by chance, not find them, Col. Rush C. 
Hawkins,” Bible House, N. Y. and Judge Thomas Russell,*! 35 Court 
Street, Boston, are the Secretaries. The letters may be delivered to 
them. 

Stearns” is a fervent old Abolitionist, one of the best friends we 
have there. Mrs. Stearns, an exceptionally good woman was a per- 
sonal friend of John Brown. 

Gerrit [Smith]* is a very rich old man, a warm friend and perfectly 
understanding the necessity of America giving us material help— 
money. He is very influential. 


28 See letter XI of this article. 

2 Probably William Claflin (1818-1905), abolitionist and prohibitionist; member of 
the Massachusetts senate, 1859-61; governor of Massachusetts, 1869-71. 

% Rush Christopher Hawkins (1831-1920) served in the Civil War on the side of the 
North; lawyer, book collector, authority on wood engraving, much interested in political 
reform. 

3t Thomas Russell (1825-87), American orator and judge, was at one time collector 
of the port of Boston. 

% George Luther Stearns (1809-67) was a Boston merchant, a liberal, and a former 
friend and supporter of John Brown. He died, however, on April 9, 1867, soon after 
Linton’s arrival in America. 

38 Gerrit Smith (1794-1874), a reformer and philanthropist. He had been an active 
abolitionist before the war, running for the governorship of New York and for the presi- 
dency of the United States on anti-slavery tickets, and was interested in all liberal 
political movements. In this connection see the article “Letters concerning the ‘Uni- 
versal Republic’ ” by W. F. Galpin in American historical review, XXXIV (1929), 779- 
86. These selections from the Gerrit Smith papers, now in the Syracuse University Li- 
brary, include several letters that passed between Mazzini and Smith in 1866 and 1867 
discussing Bulewski’s visit to America and the prospect of a “Republican Alliance.” 
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Cluseret* is a French brilliant officer, now a U. S. citizen and Gen- 
eral: active, bold, brave, well acquainted with all the elements in the 
U. S. influential with some of them, but rather inclined to go from 
scheme to scheme and to lack persistence. 

Jos. Mazzin1 


Try to ascertain the true state of things in the U. S. and the probable 
result of the struggle between the President and Congress. 


XI 
[Lonpon, November 9, 1866]* 
My pear Sir, 


Allow me to introduce to you, and through you to our friends, Mr. 
Linton, an English friend of mine. Mr. Linton is a distinguished Artist 
and a man of literary accomplishments: above all, a fervent patriot, 
belonging to our republican faith and therefore devoted to the cause of 
universal Liberty and Progression. He will speak to you about our 
actual tendencies, prospects, and wishes. 

We very much regret your prolonged silence. The thought of the 
Alliance and the proposals contained in my last letter to both your 
Committee and that of Boston were, I think, deserving better fates. 
And looking to the promises of your Address and to the names ap- 
pended to it, I feel almost a right to hope that some real practical re- 
sults must still follow. I do not forget the difficulties of your position 
nor the lamentable internal struggle which absorbs your activity; but 
I still believe that to widen, by the organization of the Alliance, the 


Mazzini’s letter of introduction to Smith is also printed, as well as two letters from Lin- 
ton to Smith trying to arrange for an interview. Linton apparently never succeeded in 
seeing Smith; the letter of introduction was forwarded to him at his home in Peterboro, 
New York. However, Smith did contribute five hundred dollars to Mazzini’s cause. 


* Gustave Paul Cluseret (1823-1900) was an adventurer and a soldier of fortune. He 
had served in the army of the Second French Republic in 1848, and had been in Gari- 
baldi’s volunteers in 1860. In the next year he had come to America to fight on the side 
of the Union in the Civil War. He had probably left the United States by the time of 
Linton’s arrival, since he took part in the Fenian insurrection in Ireland in 1866-67. 

% This letter of introduction to E. A. Stansbury, the chairman of the New York Re- 
publican Committee, was apparently never presented to Mr. Stansbury by Linton. 
Linton spent most of his time on his initial visit to America in New York City; so it is 
difficult to explain why this letter was never used. All through this period Linton seems 
to have been rather half-hearted in carrying out Mazzini’s instructions; perhaps so many 
years of failure had at last discouraged him. 
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basis of the principle you represent would be beneficial both to Amer- 
ica and Europe. And this seems to me to be the most favourable mo- 
ment for it. 

Hoping to hear soon from you, I am, dear Sir, 


ever faithfully yours 
Nov. 9, JosEPH MazzIni 
18 Fullham Road. S. W., London 
[Envelope:] 
E. A. Stansbury, Esq. 
108 Broadway, Metropolitan Insurance, New York 


XII 


[LonDoN, January 22, 1867] 
My Frienp, 

I could not answer before yours of the 6th December. It is very sat- 
isfactory and I am very grateful to you for the activity you have dis- 
played, and hopeful that it will be crowned by success. 

I send the power. I think that the form, although confidential, will 
answer the purpose. 

You seem to have got to work completely en dehors of the Commit- 
tees of N. Y. and Boston. These two Committees have, no doubt, 
proved inefficient and either unwilling or incapable of giving a prac- 
tical form to the thought which has met with their approval. By doing 
nothing towards a positive organization of the Alliance, they have de- 
volved the task upon us and, in a matter so important for us all, it is, 
not only our right, but our duty to go on and try to succeed. Still, 
both on account of kindness and of success, the first men to give their 
moral adhesion ought not to be hurt and entirely neglected. I think 
we ought to tell them: “‘your position and your connections make it 
impossible for you to follow up the practical consequences of the 
scheme: we shall do that for you; but we hope that your assent will be 
continued and that in all possible ways, you will countenance our 
efforts.” Think of it and do what you can. To offend them might do 
a great deal of harm. 

The notes are getting ready and you shall have a large number soon. 
You will have only one with my signature, although I do not see clearly 
the reason for its not being reproduced here on all. 

I am at work with Rome, and it is highly probable that we shall 
act there, perhaps within the February or in March. It may be that 
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we act in a republican sense throughout Italy, the republican Party is 
daily increasing. But I am sadly deficient in material means. A revo- 
lution is impending in Spain. A general rising is on preparation in the 
East. In France, L. N. is losing ground very fast. Material means 
would give us more and more the power of a centralizing body and that 
power would increase the chances of the general movement adopting 
our flag. Any manifestation of sympathy from the U. S.—any advice 
in a republican sense given by the Press and reproduced by us through 
the European papers—any energetic action towards the emancipation 
of Mexico from monarchical rule—would be valuable too. Have it in 
mind. 

Any contact of mine with American agents abroad, especially in 
Rome, would be highly important. 

I wish you would see, in a friendly way, Gerrit Smith and Stearns. 
The first might I fancy, be induced to an individual offering to me for 
Rome. 

Of course, financing matters, so far as journeys and other expenses 
are concerned, will be amicably arranged between us. 

I am not well and with plenty of pressing work. I cannot now write 
more, but as soon as the organization is afloat, I shall keep you au 
courant and do anything you will require. 


Ever faithfully yours 
22-67 Jos. Mazzin1 


How great is the influence of Blind® on the Germans in the U. S.? I 
send you an Italian copy of my Manifesto. An English mss. transla- 
tion has been sent—and has been received—to the N. Y. and to the 
Bost. Committees. Why it has not been published I do not know. I 
certainly would have liked it to be known in the U. S. 


%6 Karl Blind was one of the exiled leaders of the Baden revolt in 1848-49. He retired 
to England, where he devoted himself to political writing. 
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SOME RECENT TEXTBOOKS 


EXTBOOKS in history continue to appear in considerable numbers, 
partly at least because each publisher wants a complete line, partly 
because they need periodically to be brought up to date and, as the 
prefaces would say, in line with the most recent scholarship. Still another 
reason is a growing interest in more specialized fields in which college courses 
are being offered. Following the notable development in Latin-American his- 
tory, the expansion of Europe, the Far East, the British Empire, Canada, and 
Russia are now calling for texts, some of them still in vain. A more important 
reason for the appearance of new texts in old fields is the prevailing uncer- 
tainty as to the subject matter to be included and the manner of presentation. 
The broadening effect of the “‘new history” has for some time been quite 
apparent in the lessened emphasis on political, constitutional, and military 
matters, and the inclusion of economic, institutional, social, and geographic 
material, together with greater attention to the history of thought, philosoph- 
ic, scientific, and religious, and to its expression in literature and the arts. 
There is a recognizable tendency to make history the story of the develop- 
ment of civilization through the centuries as produced by the various com- 
binations of the physical and social inheritance and environment of the differ- 
ent human groups involved. 

But writers of history texts are not entirely free to work out what they may 
regard as their particular contributions to education. They must for one thing 
take no more of the pupil’s time than the educational authorities are willing 
to allot them, and the competition of natural science, of the other social 
studies, and of vocational and professional training is increasingly keen. In 
addition there is an often-voiced insistence that history must contribute not 
only to general culture and mental discipline, but to better citizenship. Not 
all historians are hopeful that this can be done, but a respectable proportion 
of them are willing to make the attempt. 

Along with various new plans and experimental colleges there have grown 
up at various levels a number of introductions to contemporary civilization, 
orientation courses, survey courses, citizenship courses. They are all designed 
to make the student better acquainted with the world in which he lives. In 
most of them a study of the past has some place, but there has naturally been 
a new selection from the material available and a new emphasis. There have 
been attempts to study a particular limited epoch, like Periclean Athens, in 
all its aspects as a living whole for purposes of comparison and contrast with 
contemporary America as a going concern. There are those who insist on 
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studying first the contemporary social, political, and economic order, intro- 
ducing the historical background as it seems called for. Others take various 
human “problems” and discuss past and present attempts at solving them. 

Perhaps the most numerous group retains the chronological order and 
attempts to picture with broad strokes the general sweep of the main trends 
of civilization. In a way this amounts to a revival of old-fashioned courses in 
general history, but with a rather different content and purpose. Perhaps 
under the influence of Wells and Van Loon such courses begin if not always 
with the evolution of the earth and of life at least with the Dawn Man. After 
a few kind words for the basic contributions of the Stone Ages, a section is 
devoted to the civilization of the ancient Orient in the Nile Valley, the Fertile 
Crescent, and the Aegean. Some writers include also outlines of Indian, 
Chinese, and even Central American civilization and history, with a discus- 
sion later of the effects of Mongol and other Asiatic impacts on Europe. 
Other authors mention these topics only to express regret that they have no 
space available for anything but the cultures which lie in the direct line of 
descent of our own Western type of civilization. With the coming of the Indo- 
European Persians and Greeks, the framework of narrative history becomes 
a little more detailed, but emphasis continues to be placed on the permanent 
contributions to Western culture of Greece, Rome, and Palestine. The Byzan- 
tine Empire receives much more sympathetic attention than used to be the 
case. The same holds true of Islamic history and culture, particularly in their 
influence on the West. The Dark Ages and the Middle Ages are treated as an 
integral part of Western development. The feudal-manorial-Christian order 
is described as an institutional whole, and its spiritual, intellectual, and artis- 
tic ideas and expressions are described. The general significance of the con- 
flict of the Empire and the papacy, the Crusades, and the Hundred Years’ 
War is brought out; but in general political history is minimized and the space 
saved is devoted to such subjects as scholasticism, Gothic art, and vernacular 
literature. Then turning toward the modern period, the story treats of towns 
and.the middle class, of the rise of national monarchies, of the expansion of 
Europe and the commercial revolution, of the Renaissance and Reformation, 
both as reinterpreted by recent studies. Then there is a discussion of the new 
‘science and the intellectual revolution of the Enlightenment. This is followed, 
with variations in order, by the political revolutions in England, America, 
and France; the machine age and the industrial revolution; the fortunes of 
nationalism, liberalism, socialism, conservatism, imperialism, and internation- 
alism in the period since the French Revolution. Developments in science are 
more consistently discussed than those in the humanities. At the end of the 
work one is pretty sure to find a section looking forward, urging the student 
to utilize the information and inspiration gleaned from the preceding 875 
pages to make his own experience richer and to take an active and intelligent 
part in building not only a better social, political, and economic order in our 
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own beloved land, based on a sane nationalism, but also to work with hand, 
heart, and brain for world-peace and a co-operative humanity and an era of 
goodness, truth, beauty, justice, sanitation, and literacy. 

There are those who look askance at all such one-volume attempts to in- 
troduce a high-school student or a college freshman to the whole history of 
civilization. They speak contemptuously of “hash” courses. They fear that 
instead of knowing something about a limited field the student will know 
nothing about everything. On the other hand it is urged that an airplane sur- 
vey, ignoring minor details, may be of the greatest service in showing the 
general course of events and bringing out the broad relationships between 
different periods and different fields of knowledge as a basis for later speciali- 
zation. At any rate, the experiment is being widely attempted, and it is cer- 
tainly premature to call it a failure. 

Three recent texts,! primarily for secondary schools, are constructed along 
the general lines indicated above: The march of civilization by Professor 
Wrench of the University of Missouri, Man’s great adventure by Professor 
Pahlow of Ohio State, World history by Professors Hayes and Moon of Colum- 
bia, in collaboration with Professor Wayland of Virginia State Teachers Col- 
lege. They cover about the same sweep from prehistoric man to the depres- 
sion. All are provided with well-chosen illustrations and maps, as well as 
brief bibliographies and questions. There are also time charts and diagrams, 
those in Pahlow being particularly numerous and ingenious. The World his- 
tory includes chapters on India, the Far East, Latin America, and the United 
States. Wrench has a chapter on nationality and democracy in the Americas, 
and Asiatic history and culture receive attention in several chapters. Pahlow 
has little on these, and gives relatively less space to the Middle Ages. On the 
whole, Man’s great adventure departs rather more from the pattern of his- 
torical narrative and is quite successfully informal in style. All are mildly re- 
visionist on war responsibility. While soundly enough nationalistic, all sym- 
pathize with world-peace and co-operation. That democracy must yield to 
either communism or fascism is naturally not admitted. All three texts might 
well be examined by a teacher responsible for conducting an introductory 
history of civilization survey. 


1The march of civilization: ancient, medieval and modern world. By Jesse E. 
Wrencnu. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. xxvi+847. $2.20. Also pub- 
lished in a two-volume edition. Vol. I, The march of civilization: ancient and medieval 
world from the beginning to the fall of Constantinople, 1453. Vol. Il, The march of civiliza- 
tion: modern world, 1453-1931. Pp. xvi+365+xvii+486. $3.80. 

Man’s great adventure: an introduction to world history. By Epwin W. Paxtow, 
professor of the teaching of history, Ohio State University. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932. 
Pp. xiv+854-+xxvi. $2.12. 

World history. By Carutton J. H. Hayes, Parker Tuomas Moon, and Joun W. 
Waytanp. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xviii+912. $2.20. 
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In addition to these three histories of civilization, two volumes of modern 
European history have appeared. 

The Modern history? by Professor Becker of Cornell is primarily for high- 
school use. The style is easy and attractive. The illustrations are numerous 
and good, and the charts at the end of each chapter visualize the main points 
covered. 

Having decided that modern civilization is characterized by scientific 
knowledge, economic interdependence, humane feeling and democratic ideas, 
nationalism and internationalism, the author sketches in some thirty-five 
pages the civilization of ancient Greece and Rome, and that of the Middle 
Ages, and suggests the significance of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
The second part is called ““The age of kings and nobles,” and carries the story 
to the eve of the French Revolution. Then under the heading ““The age of 
the political revolution,” the political narrative is carried down to about 1885. 
The last section, ““The age of the industrial revolution,” brings in social as 
well as industrial developments. Imperialistic rivalries outside Europe are 
described, then the diplomatic background of the war, the war, and the peace 
settlement. The last chapter depicts “the new world of today, which is only 
the old world of yesterday trying to get its bearings.” 

Both in descriptions of particular periods and situations, for instance, the 
old régime in France, and in narrative of movements such as the unification of 
Italy, interest is well sustained. The material is overwhelmingly political in 
character with a generous recognition of the significance of social-economic 
forces. The development of science is followed, but no place is found for litera- 
ture, philosophy, religion, or the fine arts. Even if space could not be given 
for much discussion, their existence even in a “democratic, scientific and in- 
dustrialized civilization” might be admitted. Similarly, if the history of the 
United States and Latin America is to be omitted, a fairer title would be 
“Modern European history,” for while Asia and Africa are mentioned, they 
are pictured primarily as objects of a European colonial scramble. A few 
judicious paragraphs on the significance of the Europeanizing of the world 
outside of Europe and on the beginnings of a world-order culturally as well as 
politically and economically would not have been out of place. 

The Political and cultural history of modern Europe® by Professor Carlton 
J. H. Hayes of Columbia, the first volume of which has just been issued, is 
designed for the college student. It constitutes such a radical revision and 


2 Modern history: the rise of a democratic, scientific, and industrialized civilization. 
By Cart L. Becker, John Stambaugh professor of history, Cornell University. (“The 
Becker-Duncalf-Magoffin histories.”) New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1932. Pp. xiii 
+825-+xxiv. $2.24. 

3 A political and cultural history of modern Europe. By Carron J. H. Hayes. Vol. I, 
Three centuries of predominantly agricultural society, 1500-1830. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. Pp. xviii+863. $3.50. 
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re-writing of the author’s Political and social history of modern Europe as to be 
virtually a new work. “Into the story of how modern Europe has earned a 
living and been ruled is now woven a story of what it has thought and achieved 
in science and philosophy, in literature and art. The new synthesis is intended 
to present not a one-sided, but the many-sided, aspect of modern Europe.” 

The present volume covers the period to 1830 as compared with 1815 in 
the earlier first volume. The arrangement of material is simplified and im- 
proved. The illustrations are judiciously chosen not only for their historical 
value but as examples of the various schools of modern art. 

In Part I, devoted to the forming of modern Europe, there is little continu- 
ous narrative history, but much synthesis and interpretation. Beginning with 
a political survey about the year 1500, there follows an excellent summary of 
the economic expansion associated with the expansion of Europe and the rise 
of capitalism. The Renaissance is discussed as an “intellectual quickening” 
and the period which a few from force of habit still refer to as the Reforma- 
tion appears as a “religious upheaval.” The rediscovery of classical civiliza- 
tion is given its revised appraisal, and any lingering convictions that Protes- 
tantism is primarily responsible for modern religious toleration, democracy, 
and universal education are firmly corrected. 

Part II is devoted to dynastic and economic statecraft, and is rather more 
narrative in character. Five chapters describe the predominance of Spain and 
of France, the Austrian Habsburgs and the rise of Prussia, the rise of Russia, 
and the rise of the British Empire. The material is largely political-social- 
economic, with only an incidental paragraph or two on art or literature. 

Part III is devoted to revolutionary developments of the modern world. 
The British revolutions include the American, in which the imperial point of 
view is not so fully or sympathetically set out as is usually the case these 
days. On the American side the growth of political radicalism appears as the 
underlying and the tightening of the trade and navigation laws after the re- 
moval of the French menace as the immediate cause of trouble. 

With the chapter on the intellectual revolution the interest in the “‘cul- 
tural’ history of Europe is resumed, and 80 pages are devoted to science, 
philosophy, religion, social science, and to classicism and dawning romanti- 
cism in literature and art. The material is rather condensed, and college stu- 
dents could probably digest a somewhat more fundamental treatment of phi- 
losophy. In general, however, the treatment is interesting and the inclusion 
of these topics will be welcomed by many. 

The chapters on the French Revolution and the era of Napoleon resume the 
political narrative with due attention to their social and economic significance. 
The chapter on the era of Metternich includes not only the conservative settle- 
ment in politics and national and liberal reactions against it down to 1830, 
but follows the fortunes of romanticism and classicism in the arts and litera- 


ture to about the same date. 
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Volume I has as a subtitle ‘““Three centuries of predominantly agricultural 
society,”’ but apart from a few pages the agricultural basis of society and the 
existence of the laboring masses are taken for granted, and the usual attention 
is devoted to the doings of rulers, townsfolk, and intellectuals. One expects 
that the second volume will be entitled ‘““The era of science and the industrial 
revolution” and that these factors will be more featured than the agriculture 
of the first volume. 

The changed emphasis of this volume brings it more in line with the tend- 
ency we have noted in secondary texts to treat the historical evolution of 
European civilization more broadly and inclusively. But troublesome prob- 
lems of proportion still remain to be faced. There must be a framework of 
political and constitutional history; there must be large attention to social 
and economic developments. Science must come in, if only because it gave 
rise to the industrial revolution. What space remains for “culture” in the 
narrower sense? Of Hayes’s 800 pages, a rough estimate shows that 28 are 
devoted to religion, apart from church organization and conflicts, 24 to art, 10 
to philosophy, 18 to science, 20 to literature, 6 to music, and 24 to the social 
sciences, in all not quite a sixth of the total space. While one could hardly 
demand treatment on the scale begun by Preserved Smith, or even that of 
Randall’s Making of the modern mind, some will probably feel that the Politi- 
cal and cultural history would still better justify its title if it could include a 
somewhat larger proportion of cultural material. 

It would be ungracious, however, on the part of one who sympathizes 
with the inclusion of such material not to express appreciation of what is 
given. 

Exception might be taken to the impression left by certain condensed 
statements, such as that Anne Boleyn was “executed for adultery” (p. 239), 
that England “obtained” Newfoundland and Hudson’s Bay from France in 
1713 (p. 310), that Russians were “‘saturated’’ with Asiatic customs and habits 
(p. 360), that “gold coins are still often called ‘guineas’ in England” (p. 397 
n.), and that Georgia “was established as a camp for transported criminals” 
(p. 406 n.). 

In the field of English history three texts appear in new editions, brought 
down to date but not otherwise extensively changed. Cheyney’s Short history 
has long made a place for itself. Larson’s History of England and the British 


‘ A short history of England. By Epwarp P. Curyney, professor of European history 
in the University of Pennsylvania. New edition. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932. Pp. xvi+ 
790+xviii. $2.20. 

A history of England and the British Commonwealth. By LaurENcE M. Larson, pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Illinois. Revised edition. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1932. Pp. x+916. $4.00. 

A political and social history of England. By Freperick C. Dietz, Pa.D., professor 
of history in the University of Illinois. Revised edition. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1982. Pp. xxii +786. $3.25. 
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Commonwealth in the “American historical series” gives more attention to 
the Empire as a whole than does Cheyney. So does Dietz in his Political and 
social history of England. None of the volumes professes to be a history of 
British civilization. Both Dietz and Larson, however, include brief mention 
of cultural topics. Both give the usual attention to economic and social 
topics, Dietz making a particular point of beginning each period “with the 
examination of the fundamental changes in industry and agriculture as the 
background against which political and cultural activity may be reflected 
more vividly.” 

Two further volumes, connected only by the accident of publication date, 
conclude our list of recent texts. 

The fourth edition of the History of the British Empire’ by C. S.S. Higham 
has two additional chapters covering developments in the Commonwealth 
and India during the last ten years. It is rather condensed to serve as a basic 
text for a college course. 

The first three hundred years in America® by Clark and Gordy is an elemen- 
tary-school story of the Colonial period. Over a third of the space is devoted 
to Latin-American and French settlements. The material seems well selected 
and interestingly told. 

Except that they are all intended as texts, it is difficult to find any common 
denominator for such a variety of books. With due allowance for the different 
levels at which they are aimed, they may be rated from fair to excellent, 
particularly by comparison with texts of forty years or more ago. The dictum 
that each generation rewrites the history of the past in terms of its own con- 
temporary outlook is measurably true of the volumes just considered. The 
economic background of the machine age, the intellectual background of the 
age of science, the antecedents of an imperialistic yet partly internationalized 
world-order, are given particular attention. Something of post-war disillusion- 
ment may be reflected in a treatment of bourgeois individualism, nationalism, 
and democracy which seldom takes for granted that they represent ultimate 
goals of social organization, and no longer points all history to their triumphs 
in the later nineteenth century. 

Whether history be regarded as a social science, with emphasis on both 
social and science, or whether it be only a particularly fact-bound form of 
literature, it is unsafe to speak of its progress without a definition of objec- 
tives. It is, however, safe to say that the writing of history texts is changing, 
and even a cautious reviewer may say that in his opinion it is changing for the 


better. 
ArtuorR P. Scorr 


Untversity or CaicaGo 
5 History of the British Empire, By C.S.S. Hicuam. With 15 maps. Fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1931. Pp. x+308. $1.75. 
6 The first three hundred years in America. By Marion G. Ciark and WILBUR 
Fisk Gorpy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. xii+436, $1.20. 
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A history of Sweden. By ANpREW A. StomBere, professor of the 
Scandinavian languages and literature, University of Minnesota, 
formerly professor of history, Gustavus Adolphus Coliege. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xiv+823. $8.50. 


The excellent, although somewhat sketchy, History of Sweden by Carl 
Hallendorff and Adolf Schiick (Stockholm, 1929) is now admirably supple- 
mented by Professor Stomberg’s book. It is no easy task to write a com- 
plete history of Sweden in eight hundred pages. It requires skill and com- 
prehensive knowledge. This has been evidenced by Mr. Stomberg who has 
made a thorough use of the co-operative work by Sweden’s leading historians, 
Sveriges historia till vara dagar (Stockholm, 1915——), and has interspersed 
his narrative with references to monographs and to primary sources. His at- 
tractive and comprehensive volume will serve as a good textbook because of 
its convenient size, its encyclopedic character and balance, the valuable illus- 
trations and maps, the well-proportioned analysis of the political, social, and 
cultural development of the Swedish people through their entire existence. 

The narrative itself gives the reader a clear picture of the rather unusual 
history of a very small group of people, living in a relatively limited geographi- 
cal region for thousands of years—a people which never suffered successful 
subjugation by invaders but which time and again sent forth wave upon wave 
of invaders into other regions; e.g., in the period of the migration of nations 
(chap. ii), in the Viking age (chaps. iii and iv), in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries when they built an empire (chaps. xii ff.), and in the nine- 
teenth century when they migrated to nearly all parts of the world. 

Some minor criticisms may be noted. For example, Mr. Stomberg does not 
make it clear that Nicholas Breakspeare (p. 137) is the same as Nicholas, 
cardinal of Albano (p. 142), and who, it could have been stated, later was 
elevated to the papal chair as Adrian IV, the only Englishman to attain this 
distinction. The author does not set forth (p. 159) the meaning of Valdemar’s 
cognomen “Atterdag” usually accepted by Scandinavian scholars (cf. the 
discussion of this topic by C. E. F. Reinhardt, Valdemar Atterdag og Hans 
Kongegjerning (Copenhagen, 1880]). It is probably only a slip of the pen 
when the author states (p. 167) that Duke Albrecht of Mecklenburg “made 
haste to claim the Danish throne for his son.”” Duke Albrecht made this claim 
for his grandson, Albrecht the Younger. Furthermore, the author does not 
emphasize the important réle that the Hanseatic League played in Scandina- 
vian, and naturally in Swedish, affairs in the middle ages. A casual perusal 
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only of Tunberg’s Aldre Medeltiden (Vol. II of Sveriges historia till vara dagar) 
would have convinced the author of the importance of this subject. The Peace 
of Stralsund, 1370, so profoundly important for Scandinavian affairs for at 
least a century and a half, receives no mention. Swedea’s part in undermining 
the League’s supremacy in Baltic affairs receives only incidental mention by 
the author (chaps. x and ff.; cf. Johannes Paul, Lubeck und die Wasa im 16. 
Jahrhundert [Liibeck, 1920]). But all these criticisms are trivial when set 


against the solid value of the work as a whole. 
Davin K. Buork 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


Fools and folly during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. By 
BarBara Swain. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. 
Pp. 234. $3.00. 


The writer on fools must choose; for though their number be a little less 
than infinite, no one alive or dead perhaps has escaped the classification. 
Miss Swain is undoubtedly right in believing that the heyday of fools, if not 
the height of folly, was attained in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. To 
this period, for the most part, she confines her exposition, with the further 
arbitrary limitation to certain types of fools manifest in the literatures of 
France and England. Yet these include translations; and the “‘two chief 
works” for her analysis are the Ship of fools by the Swabian, Sebastian Brant, 
and The praise of folly by the first citizen of the Republic of Letters, Erasmus. 

Before the richer fare, however, come half a dozen courses: first the old, 
unpleasant dosage of medicine, drawn from Proverbs and administered by 
moralists and theologians to human beings in order to cure their folly, i.e., 
their sin; then literary morsels, wherein fooldom is somewhat nearer the king- 
dom of wisdom—as in Lydgate’s The order of fools; then comes ““The fool in 
person,” who is alive and salty and whets the appetite. For these, as well as 
“The joyous societies” of sixteenth-century France and “The fool in the 
sotties” there is always a scholarly and sensitive presentation, though the 
matter of folly, be assured, is not always a genuine apéritif. 

But none glared upon the worldly preserves of Folly with such drastic heat 
as Brant; none illuminated more brightly her ways among mankind than did 
Erasmus. Brant saw folly as sin and sin as folly; moved by a kindlier human 
philosophy, Erasmus played about human weakness with wit and a supple 
ironic sword. Miss Swain is keenly alive to their differences (pp. 133-34); 
but with critical strokes of a bolder force she might here have disclosed the 
cleavage of Middle Ages and Renaissance in one of its particular manifesta- 
tions. Brant saw coming the Flood which would submerge the Ship of Fools; 
his refuge was the Ark of the old established order, the medieval order. Be- 
hind the Erasmian laughter and irony, however, lay what was most essential 
in the humanism of the Renaissance, belief in the worth and dignity of man. 
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The author knows of the still wider fields of folly—‘‘the popularity of the 
fool as a literary figure was perhaps greatest in Germany, and certainly ex- 
tended to Italy.”” Fools were numerous, and often famous, in Italian courts, 
the papal court included. One might begin the study of them in the richly 
illustrated pages of F. Malaguzzi Valeri’s La corte di Lodovico il Moro (Vol. I; 
Milan, 1913) and follow his references. Of the critical literature not used by 
Miss Swain, perhaps the most notably important is the study of Brant by 
Charles Schmidt in his Histoire littéraire de ’ Alsace. Huizinga’s Waning of the 
Middle Ages deserves consideration in any study of the temper of the fifteenth 


century. Mrs. P. S. Allen’s introduction to the old Wilson translation of The 


praise of folly (Oxford, 1925) is worth consulting. 
ErnNEst W. NELSON 
UNIvErRsITY 


Historical evolution of Hispanic America. By J. Frep Rippy, professor 
of history, Duke University. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1932. 
Pp. xvii+580. $5.00. 


The book under review will serve as a very useful college text and guide to 
the general reader. In its preparation Professor Rippy has set down for him- 
self five objectives. These aims are as expressed in the preface: 

(1) To strike a proper balance between solid facts, synthesis, and interpretation; 
(2) to treat the colonial era in such manner as to give a correct impression of the move- 
ment of the stream of history through a period of three centuries, and especially to con- 
vey an adequate impression of change and progress between the years of 1600 and 1750; 
(3) to avoid the handbook method in dealing with the national period and give the stu- 
dent the benefit of suggestions regarding the similarities and contrasts in the historical 
development of the twenty republics of Hispanic America; (4) to emphasize the impor- 
tant changes which have taken place in the region since the beginning of the second 
decade of the twentieth century; and (5) to present an adequate survey of the foreign 
relations of these nations. 


In aclear and interesting style the author has largely succeeded in accomplish- 
ing these aims. 

The opening chapters of the book are devoted to the New World back- 
ground for later developments. One chapter, inadequate because of its 
brevity, gives something of the Old World background; and the Spanish 
colonial period is covered in three interesting and stimulating chapters. A 
happy division of this period is made under the titles “A century of marvelous 
achievements,” “Spanish America under the later Hapsburgs,”’ and “Spanish 
America under the Bourbons.” Here again, however, one wishes for a fuller 
discussion of the subject. A better balance would have been attained had 
these chapters been more detailed at the expense of later chapters dealing 
with international relations. A satisfactory discussion of Spain’s efforts, 
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achievements, and failures in America and a clear description of institutions 
and conditions existing at the close of the colonial period can scarcely be pre- 
sented in sixty-seven pages. 

In an excellent chapter covering the wars for independence, Mr. Rippy 
emphasizes the importance of new ideas as the great spiritual force back of the 
heroic struggle. Their importance has been underestimated by many stu- 
dents. The problems of independence are ably discussed in a chapter which 
has not been equaled by other writers of survey histories of the republics. 

The difficult task of narrating clearly yet briefly the events of the early 
national period is accomplished here. The nature of the volume necessitates 
the omission of many comparatively important facts, but in general the 
author has selected the materials carefully and wisely. However, to dismiss 
the subject of the French intervention in Mexico with the sentence “Into the 
details of Napoleon’s Mexican undertaking it is unnecessary to go” (p. 422) 
seems unwise. Also the reader is left in the dark regarding the movements of 
the Spanish and British expeditions; but the seriousness of these defects pales 
before such outstanding sections of the book as that called “Profit and loss” 
in chapter xi. Here the author’s real grasp of the subject is clearly evident. 

The number of chapters and the space devoted to foreign relations appear 
to be out of proportion to the other sections of this work. The reviewer feels 
that some of these chapters might well have been condensed, especially the 
comparatively lengthy discussion of the rivalry between the United States and 
Great Britain. Chapters dealing with the French and German relations might 
have been combined and shortened. 

The closing chapters of the book provide very useful and up-to-date dis- 
cussions of such important phases of Hispanic American affairs as the Pan- 
Hispanic and Pan-American movements, as well as a narration and explana- 
tion of the events of the last three years. 

Mr. Rippy explains in the preface his reasons for not including more mate- 
rial on the literary, artistic, and educational achievements of the people 
whose history he is considering, but the inclusion of such material would 
nevertheless have enhanced the value of the book for text purposes. The 
volume includes a number of very helpful maps, a useful index, and a well- 
selected bibliography. 

Joun C. 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Dissolution of the Virginia Company: the failure of a colonial experi- 
ment. By Westey Frank CrAvEN, Pu.D., assistant professor of 
history, New York University. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1932. Pp. vi+350. $3.00. 

The task which Professor Craven has ably performed is that of examining 
and reinterpreting in the light of seventeenth-century conditions the docu- 
mentary evidence, mostly ea parte in nature, which has so readily made this 
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a controversial subject. The result of the undertaking, aside from added in- 
formation concerning the colony of Virginia and the management of its con- 
cerns, is a very hard blow to what remains of the traditional theory that the 
Virginia Company fell because of an opposition which was primarily political. 
The author in his introductory chapter presents an account of the rise of this 
opinion, plausible as a general explanation, but essentially founded upon con- 
jecture and upon a certain amount of misunderstanding of records. He well 
understands the dislike of James I for Sir Edwin Sandys and the political 
opinions of the latter, and he appreciates the belief of the partisans of Sandys 
that they suffered from the influence of Gondomar and the pro-Spanish party 
at court. But the report of Gondomar’s prophecy to King James that the 
meetings of the Company would prove “a seminary for a seditious parlia- 
ment” is shown to come from a story at third hand repeated from memory 
thirty years after the supposed event. Moreover, Professor A. P. Newton has 
already made it clear enough that the combination of the Warwick with the 
Smith faction against Sandys, in the light of Warwick’s more than question- 
able activities against Spanish ships, must be regarded as anything but a pro- 
Spanish move. What tells still further against the old explanation is the fact 
that the report of these activities to the privy council at the insistence of the 
Sandys party was one main cause of the breach between them and Warwick. 
On the other hand, a suggestion which has been advanced by one writer seems 
to go too far. Had Gondomar understood that the attack on the Company 
was to be followed by the direct control of the crown in Virginia, he could 
hardly have expected Spain to profit from the change; but Mr. Craven’s ac- 
count of the investigation of Virginia affairs in 1623 makes it very doubtful 
whether anyone knew what the outcome would be. The crown officials were 
willing in that year to allow the Company to continue under a new charter 
which permitted royal control of the appointment of the governing board. 
This may be construed as implying political opposition. It is more easily 
explained as a mark of discontent with its general administration of Virginia 
affairs. 

The inherent defect of the traditional view is not any impossibility that 
Spanish influence or that of King James entered into the situation. Nothing 
is definitely known of these matters. The old explanation is too simple and, 
like many such explanations, both overlooks and assumes too much. From 
the pages written by Edward Channing over a quarter of a century ago one 
may gather that the heavy indebtedness of the Virginia Company as well 
as the schism within its membership affected the-situation perhaps quite as 
much as the wrath or the statecraft of James I. The facts presented by W. R. 
Scott a few years later raise the gravest doubt whether, even in the sunshine 
of the royal favor, the Company could have survived. It is with a full appre- 
ciation of what earlier writers have done that the author of this volume sets 
out not only to disprove what he regards as a false thesis, but also to fill gaps 
in the story. In the opinion of the reviewer he has admirably attained both 
objectives. 
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The known evidence fails to show that the downfall of the Virginia Com- 
pany was regarded at the time as a feature of the political opposition of the 
court to the Puritan or “patriot” party of which Sandys was a prominent lead- 
er. The defeat in 1623 of the lord treasurer’s tobacco contract, which Sandys 
had strong personal reasons for supporting, came of course through the op- 
position of the Smith-Warwick coalition. Mr. Craven makes it very clear that 
in 1624 the house of commons under provoking circumstances failed to treat 
the dissolution of the Company as a political issue. Certain persons petitioned 
the house for a restoration of the rights they had lost through the dissolution, 
making the most of the opportunity to urge the adverse influence of Gondo- 
mar and his successor and to indict the Earl of Middlesex, the lord treasurer. 
After the matter had been referred to a committee of the whole house, a letter 
from the king stated that his own commissioners were making every effort 
to settle justly questions pertaining to Virginia, and that, since interference 
by parliament would only bring a renewal of factional feeling, all further dis- 
cussion in the house was to be prohibited. Even under these circumstances 
assent to the message was given in silence. The only report of concern in the 
matter has to do with the fear that King James might also intervene to check 
proceeds upon the impeachment of Middlesex which Sandys and Sir Edward 
Coke had recently laid before the lords. 

Again, the author shows reason for holding that the establishment of an 
assembly in Virginia met general approval as an improvement in the Com- 
pany’s plan of administration, and that in any event it could not have been a 
cause of hostility against the Sandys group. It is well known that this had 
been fully arranged by Smith and his party while in power before 1619 and 
that they selected Captain George Yeardley to succeed Samuel Argall as gov- 
ernor of the colony. In 1620, without adverse political effect, the same ele- 
ment introduced an assembly in Bermuda, which was still under their control. 
The fact that Charles I in 1627 specifically approved the retention of the Vir- 
ginia assembly indicates that it had not aroused the opposition of the court. 
The charge of “democraticall” or popular government which entered into the 
investigation of 1623 was in effect the technical ground upon which the 
King’s Bench sustained the quo warranto the next year. This, Mr. Craven 
shows, can hardly be interpreted as bearing upon the Company’s assembly for 
its settlers in Virginia, but clearly does refer to the conduct of its courts in 
England. The difficulty, well recognized by Mr. Scott, lay in a vote not of 
stock but of stockholders. The control of the Sandys faction rested upon the 
fact that small stockholders were allowed the same voice as the original 
grantees. The control of affairs by a majority thus obtained and manipulated 
was judicially pronounced an usurpation. 

The situation which led to the investigation of Virginia affairs by the privy 
council in 1623 resulted from the policy and administration of the ruling 
Sandys faction. They had a larger financial stake in Virginia than their op- 
ponents of the Smith group, who were more largely interested in Bermuda. 
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They resorted to rapid colonization to bring the profits of labor to the support 
of an organization on the verge of bankruptcy. The spread of settlement 
which resulted was responsible for the Indian massacre of 1622. Still more 
disastrous to the reputation of the Company was the failure or inability of 
Ferrar, the deputy treasurer, to provide food, shelter, and clothing for the 
numbers constantly sent out against the protest of the authorities in Virginia. 
The poor quality and insufficient quantity of the food supplied were alone 
responsible for a terrific rate of mortality. At the same time the freemen of 
the colony, not bound to labor on shares, and the colonists on the lands of 
private landowners were in a far better condition. The situation was the more 
hopeless because of the insistence at home upon the production of staples 
other than tobacco, the only commodity which produced an income. This 
crop for two years had been shipped to Holland because of attempts to curtail 
the home market, but in face of orders of the privy council to the contrary. 
When a discontented group of stockholders in 1623 asked for an investigation, 
this irregularity along with the high death-rate among the colonists and the 
sad condition of the survivors told heavily against the Company. Nor is the 
intervention of the privy council to be regarded as malicious, for it was simply 
a part of the duty of that body at the time. 

The work contains an interesting explanation of the territorial hundred in 
early Virginia. This, the author finds, did not represent any attempt to estab- 
lish a systematic territorial subdivision. The Virginia hundreds more nearly 
resembled feudal manors with a certain political and economic independence. 
The term was not applied to all private settlements, and seems to have been 
a colloquial designation of plantations to which had been given no definite 


name. 
A. Morris 


University or CALIFORNIA 


The Company of Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies. By GEorGE 
“Pratt Insuo. London and New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1932. Pp. 343. $4.00. 


The foremost authority on early Scottish colonial enterprise presents in this 
volume an ideal monograph. Its theme is the struggle of the Scots for a share 
of the benefits of colonies and oversea trade. The story at most points is 
interwoven with the central threads of European history. Mr. Insh has used 
all the available material, particularly the records of the Company itself. He 
has struck a happy balance between the general and the particular. A fulness 
of knowledge, a sureness of touch, and a flowing narrative and vivid descrip- 
tion have all produced a significant and readable book, scholarly but not dull. 
People, lands, policies, and voyages are blended together into a synthesis that 
combines emphasis, perspective, and interest with a sense of reality. Mr. 
Insh has said the last word on this subject for many days to come. 
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The story opens with the passage in 1693 of the Scottish act for encouraging 
trade. Then follows an account of the launching of the Company, and its 
efforts to secure capital and ships in Scotland, London, Amsterdam, and 
Hamburg. The idea of the Scots was to plant a colony at Darien which would 
take off the products of their growing industries and become the emporium of 
the oriental trade. Two chapters tell fully and graphically the fate of the two 
Darien expeditions of 1698-99 and 1699-1700, and sketch the part of the 
Company in Anglo-Spanish diplomacy, in Anglo-Scottish relations, and in 
Scottish politics. The remaining four chapters deal with individual trading 
voyages, in only one of which the Company succeeded. The Company ap- 
pears as a great national enterprise that stirred the Scots alternately with 
hope of gain and desire for revenge. 

Several things contributed to the ultimate failure of the Company. The 
English government was steadily opposed and did all in its power to obstruct. 
The English feared a rival of their own East India Company, and they did 
not care to antagonize Spain in the Caribbeaa. The Dutch East India Com- 
pany withheld aid at Amsterdam. Scotland lacked ships, provisions, capital, 
and trading goods which the Company needed. Spain, of course, denied the 
Company’s claims, and took prisoner the settlers of the second expedition. 
The Company’s career, however, helped to effect the union of 1707. More- 
over, its operations—misconstrued by the Spaniards in 1700 as evidence of 
English aggression—contributed to the union of France and Spain just before 


the War of the Spanish Succession. 
Curtis NETTELS 
Unrversity or WISCONSIN 


Marlborough. By the Hon. Str Joun Fortescur, LL.D., D. Lirr. 
London: Peter Davies, Ltd., 1932. Pp. 175. 5s. 


The historian of the British army has attempted to describe the military 
career of one of the three outstanding generals of the English race in less than 
forty thousand words. It is astonishing how much he has been able to do in 
so small a space. The style is terse but charming, and carries the reader 
along at a breathless pace from the first page to the last. It is easily the best 
summary of Marlborough’s career. It is so good that we hope that the author 
may give us the definite life of the great duke, which was denied us by Mr. 
Frank Taylor’s death. This work does not pretend to be a work of critical 
scholarship, but is intended for the general reader. It is not encumbered by 
footnotes, and the maps are few and simple. The bibliography covers one 
small page, in which the author humbly confesses that the “French archives 
for this period I fear that I have not studied.” 

The necessity for summary statements has led the author into a few errors. 
The Whigs did not have a majority in 1707; that had to wait until the elec- 
tion of the next year. Despite the pig-headed obstinacy of the Dutch and the 
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interminable delays of the Imperialists, it is entirely true to say that “Eng- 
land under his guidance was working for a common cause but she worked 
alone. Every other member of the Alliance was working for herself” (p. 105). 
Sir John claims that the abortive expedition of the Pretender of the same 
year was “easily foiled by Marlborough’s naval and military dispositions.” 
It has usually been assumed that the measles contracted by the Pretender 
delayed the expedition sufficiently for Admiral Byng to prepare for it (p. 
109). Marlborough’s voice was supposedly “‘squeaky”’ (p. 155). 


Tuomas MorGan 
Inp1IANA UNIVERSITY 


Stanhope: a study in eighteenth century war and diplomacy. By Basin 
Wiuurams. New York: Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. 478+ 
xv. $5.00. 


One difficulty in approaching the career of Stanhope arises from its divi- 
sion into two distinct periods. For much the greater part of his life Stanhope 
was a soldier, but his comparatively brief activities as secretary of state were 
far more important than his soldiering, and Professor Williams has recognized 
this unequal balance of interest by devoting only a quarter of his space to the 
first forty-one years of Stanhope’s life, and the remainder of his book to those 
last seven years during which Stanhope was virtually foreign minister under 
George I. 

The section which deals with Stanhope as a soldier is well done. On the 
familiar issues of the respective credit to be given for English successes in 
Spain to Peterborough, Leake, and Stanhope, the author is very fair if some- 
what noncommittal, finding more to say for Peterborough than was admitted 
by Parnell, and being kinder to Leake than was Stanhope’s own descendant, 
Mahon. In general, he makes no great claim for Stanhope as a commander, 
regarding him as an example of “the brave but unscientific soldier” (pp. 117- 
20). On the subject of the final disaster at Brihuega, he is scrupulously fair, 
but he omits any mention of the advice said to have been given to Stanhope 
by General Carpenter (cf. Boyer’s Annals of Queen Anne) that the cavalry 
should be allowed to leave the besieged town while there was yet time and 
that the foot and baggage should be withdrawn within the castle. Had this 
been done, it would have facilitated the defense, and would have secured an 
economy in the use of ammunition for lack of which the besieged were com- 
pelled to surrender. It must be admitted, however, that when Stanhope de- 
clined this advice he was still in hourly expectation of the arrival of help 
from the Imperialists under Starhemberg. 

For Stanhope as foreign minister, Mr. Williams makes the highest claims 
(pp. 1 and 444). His chief praise is reserved for Stanhope as the architect of 
the Triple Alliance (pp. 228-29) and as the author of the settlement thereby 
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imposed upon Spain and the Emperor in the following year (pp. 310-13). 
The great value to England of Stanhope’s alliance with France cannot be 
denied, but not everyone will agree with Mr. Williams in his praise of the 
settlement of 1718 as being of high value to Europe as a whole and to Italy 
in particular. Its purpose was to find some accommodation of the rival dis- 
contents felt by Spain and the Emperor with the Treaty of Utrecht. Even 
supposing that the Spain of Alberoni was too restive to come into any under- 
standing with England and France save on her own terms, was it necessary to 
join with Austria in fighting Spain? Granted that Stanhope’s French ally 
would never have consented to the Emperor’s aggrandizement without ade- 
quate compensation being given to Spain, was it necessary to aggrandize the 
Emperor? Mr. Williams claims that Stanhope had been schooled by Marl- 
borough in the importance of the Mediterranean, and that English interests 
made it imperative that Spain should not hold Sicily. But was the cession 
of the island to Austria the only or the best alternative? Bolingbroke had been 
very much alive to English interests in the Mediterranean and the pivot of 
his policy was the retention of Sicily by the House of Savoy. When Mr. 
Williams points out that the settlement of 1718 was a first faint step in the 
direction of keeping Italy for the Italians, it is fair to add that Bolingbroke’s 
policy of enlarging and strengthening Piedmont was even more consonant 
with that development. It is at least a possible view that while the allies of 
1718 joined to maintain the treaties in spite of Spain, they connived at 
breaches of the treaties by Austria. For George I and Stanhope, however, the 
question of treaty rights in Italy was of secondary importance. Their alliance 
with the Emperor involved them in the questions at issue between Austria 
and Spain, and their alliance with the regent prevented them from anticipat- 
ing Fleury and settling those questions by an understanding between England, 
France, and Spain. Granted that given the dynastic position at home and in 
France the alliance with the Regent and with the Emperor were necessary, 
that need not blind us to the essential opportunism of Stanhope’s policy in the 
south or to the damage which it involved to English trade. 

A similar doubt must attend Mr. Williams’ claims for Stanhope’s media- 
tion in the north. In this matter also, Stanhope’s vital service to England 
cannot be called in question. The shifting balance in the north was beyond 
his power to alter or arrest, but he could and did secure that the troubles from 
which the new balance was to rise should not be used by a foreign power to 
unseat the new dynasty at home. That great achievement conceded, however, 
what remained? From Stanhope’s peace in the north Hanover benefited great- 
ly, Prussia considerably, England but little. From the dire extremity of Swe- 
den, who had relied on his help, he had extracted concessions to his allies, the 
counterobligations for which it was impossible he should perform. Above all, 
his attempt to check the growing naval power of Russia signally failed. Nor 
did that power, as it affected England, justify the alarm with which Stanhope, 
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in common, it is true, with most of his contemporaries, had watched its in- 
ception. 

To this extent there may be disagreement with Mr. Williams’ claims for 
Stanhope as a statesman of European stature. There will be none with his 
view of Stanhope’s foreign policy as buttressing by foreign alliances and con- 
firming by foreign peace the dynastic settlement which the Whigs had made 
at home. A writer less Whig in sympathy might have pointed out that in this 
regard the pivot of Stanhope’s policy, his alliance with France, was a breach 
with Whig tradition and a logical inheritance from Bolingbroke.’ But Mr. 
Williams has obviously no liking for Bolingbroke (pp. 18-20). He writes (p. 
131) that in 1714 Bolingbroke believed in the possibility of a Stuart restora- 
tion, only to admit (p. 140) that Bolingbroke never entertained any idea of 
stirring on behalf of James Edward unless the latter would accept the Anglican 
religion. He regards the enlightened commercial treaty with France of 1713 
as the work of Oxford and Bolingbroke (p. 133) although it is at least probable 
that Oxford contributed deliberately, or through irresolution, to its defeat.? 
He regards Harley and St. John as “intriguing for the removal of Godolphin” 
in 1707 (p. 65) although there is no evidence, apart from the suspicions of 
Marlborough’s duchess, that St. John had any share in Harley’s maneuvers 
at that date. St. John had become uneasy as Marlborough and Godolphin 
gave themselves increasingly into Whig hands,’ and it is noteworthy that as 
early as 1705 he was already putting forward his later argument that England 
was carrying too great a share of the burden of the war,‘ but these things give 
no basis for a charge of intriguing against his chiefs. 

Apart from these points, the chapters on domestic policy are among the 
best things in the book. It may be that much of the Whig alarm as to the suc- 
cession in 1714 was more unnecessary than Mr. Williams would admit, but in 
Stanhope it was probably genuine, and the reader may well leave this book 
with the belief that Stanhope’s contribution to the securing of the Hanoverian 
Succession was, as with his soldiering, not so much any outstanding ability 
as a singleness of purpose and conviction which was lacking both in his ally 
Marlborough and in his opponents Oxford and Bolingbroke. 


H. N. Fre.pHouse 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


1 There is a passage in Stanhope’s Letter Book for 1716 (P.R.O.) which shows that 
he believed that the Anglo-French entente would become permanent. 

2 Cf. Carte MSS in the Bodleian 231, fol. 36a; Bolingbroke Correspondence, IV, 
166 and 201; and D. A. E. Harkness, “The opposition to the 8th and 9th articles of the 
commercial treaty of Utrecht,” Scottish historical review, XXI (1924), 219-26. 


°H. MSS Bath, I, 121, 191-92. 


‘H. MSS Russell-Astley, pp. 186-87. 
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Maria Theresa of Austria. By J. ALEXANDER Manan. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1932. Pp. xiii+366. $3.75. 


In the face of Arneth’s monumental 10-volume work on Maria Theresa 
(Vienna, 1863-79) it requires courage for any man to write a new book on 
the Austrian empress-queen. Dr. Mahan (M.D.), a free-lance writer now liv- 
ing in Vienna, has neither the training nor the background to make any con- 
tribution or add anything new to what we already know about Maria Theresa. 

One could dismiss this book as another piece of historical hack writing 
were it not for the fact that it is illustrative of the modern tendency in popular 
historical writing. Unlike most other popularizers, Dr. Mahan has given us an 
opportunity to see his method. He has appended a bibliography of thirty 
titles, one of them being a well-known American textbook which the author 
naively informs us, he has “drawn upon... . for general historical facts 
concerning the period of Maria Theresa.’’ Dr. Mahan has relied almost en- 
tirely on Arneth’s Geschichte Maria Theresias and the third volume of Coxe’s 
History of the house of Austria. His knowledge of Frederick II comes from 
Margaret Goldsmith’s Frederick the Great, and what he knows about Catherine 
II is gleaned from Katharine Anthony’s Catherine the Great, two books which 
are no better and no worse than they should be. The author also occasionally 
quotes from Carlyle’s hysterical panegyric of eight volumes on Frederick II. 
Dr. Mahan seems unaware of the standard source material for the period. 

Where Dr. Mahan takes directly from Arneth, his facts are generally right; 
where Arneth cannot guide him, he fumbles. Thus he repeats the old fairy 
tale that Catherine II “instituted many reforms in Russia” (p. 95) and that 
she “‘hated Frederick”’ (p. 221), neither of which statements is true. There are 
such surprising platitudes in this book as the one about Charles VI who was 
‘dead of a broken heart” (p. 57), that “Mark Antony changed history by his 
oration over the body of Julius Caesar” (p. 123), that Frederick’s successes 
‘‘set him dreaming of becoming a Caesar or an Alexander’”’ (p. 200), that after 
Frederick conquered Silesia his “‘conscience pricked him most annoyingly” 
(p. 107). Some of the author’s statements of fact are not quite correct. 
Kaunitz did not study at the universities of Vienna and Leyden (p. 185); 
General Traun was not a Hungarian (pp. 149, 151) nor General Daun a 
Bohemian (p. 209), both being Germans; Maria Theresa, after her husband’s 
death, did not transfer “many of the burdens of state” to Joseph (p. 285), 
but only some, such as the army. Dr. Mahan’s ignorance of Frederick’s tire- 
less activities and extraordinary achievements leads to the amazing state- 
ment that while the “smug and selfish” Prussian was “‘lording it over his little 
bigoted court of male literati,” Maria Theresa “reeled off more hard work 
than the King of Prussia ever did in an equal length of time”’ (p. 233). 

Generally, Mahan’s Maria Theresa moves in an economic vacuum. We 
are told all about the empress-queen’s children, and how she loved and was 
faithful to her handsome and faithless husband; but little about the fearful 
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conditions of the masses, the feudalism, the greed and struggle for power on 
the part of church and nobility, the famines and epidemics, the crushing 
burden of taxation which made the embittered and wretched Viennese stone 
Maria Theresa’s funeral. Dr. Mahan’s chapter on the Polish partition, which 
he believes was a very naughty act, especially on the part of his heroine, is a 
misinterpretation from first to last. He thinks that Maria Theresa partitioned 
Poland because she had contacts with the bad Frederick. “The good girl,” 
he writes, “went wrong because she played with a bad boy.” One is tempted 
to paraphrase this by saying something about a good physician who went 
wrong because he played with a bad, bad subject. 


S. K. Papover 
Unrversity or CHICAGO 


Bohemia in the eighteenth century: a study in political, economic, and 
social history with special reference to the reign of Leopold II, 1790- 
1792. By Rosert JoserH Kerner, professor of modern European 
history, University of California. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 
Pp. xii+412. $4.00. 

Professor Kerner is one of the few American scholars who know the 
Czech language, and has chosen a period that is very important for the his- 
torian of Central Europe. While the French Revolution was spreading terror 
throughout Europe, the reign of Leopold II of Austria (1790-92), to which 
the author is chiefly attentive, was characterized by the clash of modern and 
medieval, centralizing and decentralizing, denationalizing and nationalizing, 
forces, which were intertwined with the determined opposition of the Czech 
nation as a whole to the Germanizing tendencies of Vienna. To this period 
are to be traced the roots of the Czech national revival that bore fruit in the 
eventual formation of the Czechoslovak republic. 

The estates of Central Europe at this time demanded many changes, 
and after the manner of the French in their cahiers, presented their desideria, 
which have provided the foundation of the author’s study regarding the then 
existing conditions, the functioning of government, the character and plans 
of the estates, and contemporary public opinion. The information derived 
from these sources is well digested, balanced, and intensive. We get a picture, 
on the one hand, of the estates aiming to restore the old order and opposing the 
economic and social reforms of Maria Theresa and Joseph II, while, on the 
other hand, these reforms were favored by the mass of the Bohemian popula- 
tion, though it was opposed to the Germanizing tendencies of Vienna. But since 
the estates—and even the members of the same estate—fought among them- 
selves and the serf was won to the side of the government by its reforming 
policy, there was no revolution in Austria as in France. The Bohemian es- 
tates demanded a new constitution, such as had existed in the sixteenth cen- 
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tury; and yet they did not ask for the repeal of the centralizing measures of 
Maria Theresa, failing to see the contradiction in these two totally different 
attitudes. The government of Leopold II restored to the estates the consti- 
tution which was in effect in 1764, that is, after the great reforms of Maria 
Theresa. In the matter of economic changes, the Bohemian estates, except 
on the question of serfdom, took a position which was more liberal, especially 
on the question of tariff policy. The stand of the estates on taxation is interest- 
ing; they pointed out that Bohemia, besides paying its own enormous quota, 
was paying the taxes of other provinces by an amount annually of more than 
a half-million florins. A solution was found, but it was at the expense of the 
serf—as in the past. Moreover, the desire of the estates to impose more ob- 
ligations on the serf received the support of the government after 1792, a 
support refused in 1775 but granted again out of fear of the French Revolu- 
tion. Though Joseph’s patent for religious toleration for Bohemia was saved 
by Leopold IT, a halt was called upon further attacks on religion. 

In 1790, it is to be noted, two forces met; one which resulted in making 
Bohemia officially German, the other which was reawakening the Czech na- 
tional spirit. The estates, and notably the clergy, asked for the restoration of 
Latin and Czech in certain schools, the clergy being afraid that further Ger- 
manization would make the Bohemians more and more atheistic. The check 
imposed by these demands on further official Germanization was another 
strong impetus for the Czech national revival. Another effective step in this 
direction was the restoration of some of Bohemia’s constitutional rights. 
Thus the ground was laid for further historical changes; after 1792 Bohemia 
was no longer wholly absolute in form of government nor officially German. 
Henceforth, it had at least the semblance of a constitution, and as time went 
on it became more and more bilingual. 

This book is much more than its title would suggest; it is an admirable 
introduction to the whole story of Austria-Hungary and Central Europe. 
Written with great academic skill, it is a swift, readable, and judicious narra- 
tive, based almost entirely on original documents in the archives of Prague 
and Vienna, although the secondary material in various languages has also 
been fully digested and is referred to throughout the volume. Some parts will 
no doubt be contested by Czech scholars; for example, Svatek’s history of the 
Czechoslovak Freemasonic movement (p. 315) is now doubted. Occasionally 
the Czech spelling needs minor corrections. 

Even Czechoslovak historical scholarship is under obligations to the author 
for this volume, for it limits itself, with few exceptions, to political and cultural 
studies. Mr. Kerner approaches his subject not only from the political but 
also from the economic and social points of view, and there is an able and 
informative chapter on the judicial system and law. 

The critical classified bibliography of 31 pages, chiefly of Czech and Ger- 
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man titles, is of great value. The author has first-hand knowledge and unusual 
insight into what is puzzling to most historians; he is to be congratulated on 


producing so serviceable a work. 
JoserH S. Roucek 
CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Hackettstown, New JERSEY 


Sir George Otio Trevelyan: a memoir. By his son, GEoRGE MACAULAY 
TREVELYAN. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. Pp. x+ 
213. $4.00. 

Sir George Otto Trevelyan won his first literary successes as a Cambridge 
undergraduate before the American Civil War broke out. He lived to write 
letters to Theodore Roosevelt and others on the conduct of the Great War. 
Belonging to a generation of Middle Victorians, he represented a type that 
flourished most in the reign of Queen Victoria, the literary man who was also 
a politician and a historian. 

Active under Gladstone’s leadership from 1868 on, he played an important 
part in the abolition of purchase in the army, in the extension of competitive 
examinations, a movement which had interested his father, in the wider be- 
stowal of the franchise in county constituencies, and in the administration of 
Irish and Scottish affairs. During the years of opposition from 1874 to 1880 
he produced the Life of Macaulay and the Early history of Charles James Fox; 
the American Revolution he wrote after final retirement from politics. 

This memoir, written by the son on the career of the father, is charmingly 
done. A few judgments, perhaps will lead to questions: for instance, were the 
tactics of Gladstone in dealing with the abolition of purchase in the army 
“brilliant” (p. 89)? And again, was the Eastern question merely a matter of 
nationality to Gladstone, as is implied (p. 98), or, rather, also a religious ques- 
tion? However, as an interpretation of his father’s life—the important object 
to the author—the book excels. And as the father could adapt his artistry to 
the portraiture of a great literary figure or to a portrayal of eighteenth-century 
society, so here is aptly depicted his own individuality and also the classical 


and literary culture of his age. 
Josepu H. Park 


New York UNIVERSITY 


Herder and the foundations of German nationalism. By Ropert RE1n- 
HOLD ErGaAna, Pu.D. (“Studies in history, economics and public 
law,” edited by the faculty of political science of Columbia Uni- 
versity, No. 341.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 
Pp. 288. $4.50. 

Herder’s Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit exerted a wider 
influence on Germany and the rest of Europe than any other book written in 
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the German language during the eighteenth century. From no other German 
author did there issue so rich a flow of stimulating ideas on nationality and 
history. Herder pointed the way out of the fog of metaphysical abstractions 
to the study of the concrete life of peoples, the origin of language, mythology, 
poetry, and the historical roots of national cultures. Czechs, Southern Slavs, 
Magyars, the peoples of Romance Europe, not to mention the Germans them- 
selves, found in this essay a stimulating appeal to an awakened consciousness 
of their national cultural heritage. Yet in all the vast literature on this intel- 
lectual father of nineteenth-century Germany there is surprisingly little by 
way of systematic critical analysis of his doctrine of nationality. Friedrich 
Meinecke in his brilliant essay on German nationalism omitted Herder from 
his discussion for reasons of his own. Meanwhile, monographs have appeared 
on Humboldt, Arndt, Jahn, and Fichte, but, strangely enough, none on Herder 
that deals with this aspect of his influence. Dr. Ergang’s volume aims at 
filling this lacuna. 

Regarding the volume, for the moment, simply as a collection of materials, 
it should be stated that the study is admirable, useful, and exhaustive. Open- 
ing with an extended description of the political structure of eighteenth-cen- 
tury Germany and the cosmopolitanism of its principal literary figures, the 
author proceeds to an analysis of Herder’s doctrine of nationality which in a 
subsequent chapter is applied to the case of Germany; this is followed by a 
series of chapters dealing with Herder’s doctrine on national language, litera- 
ture, and history; a final chapter on Herder the nationalist concludes the 
study. Throughout the author reveals not merely an intimate and scholarly 
acquaintance with Herder but with the large philosophical and critical litera- 
ture that has accumulated around him. The book is backed with significant 
material, and there is a reasonable presumption that the reader will find in it 
almost everything for which he has a right to seek. 

Yet the reviewer cannot suppress certain doubts as to the sufficiency of the 
method employed. This method is expository rather than reflective, critical, 
and analytical. Herder is treated with a reverence which today he no longer 
deserves. The author’s conclusion that Herder’s nationalism was cultural 
rather than political might have forwarned him against casting his entire 
study into a political mold. We are given no careful scrutiny of the manner 
in which Herder arrived at his concept of nationality, nor is this thought 
related to what other contemporaries, notably Voltaire and Montesquieu, 
said on the same subject. It must be admitted that Herder, in spite of his 
profound insight, still operated with a faulty historical method and that he 
failed to throw on the screen a clear picture of the forces which co-operate in 
producing cultural values within a nation. Nor, what is more important, did 
Herder offer an adequate solution of the problem of the relation between cul- 
ture and the nation. To be sure, he approached it once in his consideration of 
Greek literature when he pointed out that this literature must be studied 
not as an isolated phenomenon but in relation to the fulness of Greek social, 
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intellectual, and political life. Had Herder gone the whole way and considered 
in this spirit the origin and development of all cultural phenomena and related 
them to a national experience, culture and nationality would have become in 
his hands more of a living unit. As it was, Herder somehow never squarely 
faced the problem. It is regrettable that such fruitful critical observations as 
these find no place in Dr. Ergang’s volume. A trenchant criticism he might 
have found in Moritz Ritter’s brilliant article on Herder published in the 
Historische Zeitschrift more than fifteen years ago. But this article seems to 


have escaped Dr. Ergang’s notice. 
Wa L. Dorn 
Outro State UNIVERSITY 


The diplomatic relations of the United States with the Barbary powers, 
1776-1816. By Ray W. Irwin. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. 225. $3.00. 


In this detailed account of American diplomatic relations with the Barbary 
powers Mr. Irwin has aimed “to place sufficient emphasis upon the commer- 
cial, naval, and military aspects to explain significant diplomatic phenomena,” 
and to throw “additional light upon European attitudes towards American 
relations with Morocco, Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli.” He has not only been the 
first writer systematically to exploit the unprinted material on the subject 
in the archives of the department of state, but he has examined the papers of 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Edward Preble in the Library of Congress, 
the Timothy Pickering papers at the Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
the correspondence of James Leander Cathcart in the New York Public 
Library, as well as various printed sources. Despite this painstaking research, 
the synthesis is disappointing. Although the specialist can glean some new 
details from this rather uninspired account, the general student of American 
diplomacy will find a more suggestive, stimulating, and helpful account in 
Gardner Weld Allen’s Our navy and the Barbary corsairs. 

Mr. Irwin’s researches did not lead him into the archives of the European 
powers, where much might be found to throw light on their relations to the 
American negotiations with the Barbary states. Short of this, something more 
might have been done with the French side of the problem had he used the 
work of Deslandres, L’ordre des Trinitaires pour le rachat des captifs. As he 
harps from time to time on the old theme of British interest in the pirates as 
a check on their commercial rivals, it seems unfortunate that his careful in- 
vestigations did not extend to British archival material. 

Mr. Irwin concludes that the payment of $60,000 ransom stipulated in the 
Treaty of 1805 with Tripoli was unwise, on the ground that the concentration 
of the whole force at Commodore Rodgers’ disposal within gunshot of the 
Pasha’s castle would have caused him “‘to release the prisoners in all haste.” 
He believes that the evidence sustaining the view that Yusuf would have exe- 
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cuted his prisoners in case he became hard pressed is no stronger than the 
evidence in support of the opposite conclusion. “If it be granted for argu- 
ment’s sake that the threat would have been carried out, one may still be per- 
mitted to wonder whether Bainbridge and his fellows could have died in a 
nobler cause” (pp. 157-58). 

A number of the documents cited from manuscript sources, including a 
dozen letters from Jefferson and John Adams, have already been published. 
The bibliography omits the writings of Mordecai M. Noah, Paullin’s Com- 
modore John Rodgers, and the ““Hull-Eaton Correspondence during the Ex- 
pedition against Tripoli,” which Charles Henry Lincoln contributed to the 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for April, 1911. 


JAMES P. Baxter, 3RD 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The French Revolution. By Pierre Gaxorre. Translated with an 
introduction by Wattrer Auison Putuurps, Lirr.D., Lecky pro- 
fessor of modern history in the University of Dublin. New York 
and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. xiv+416. $3.00. 


This book should bring some comfort to those who hold to the old belief 
that history is more interesting than fiction. The publishers of the English 
translation state that eighty-four editions of the book were distributed in 
Europe after the first French edition appeared in 1928. While no accurate 
figures are available, the supposition must be that over 100,000 copies were 
sold, for even if the early editions were small, the later ones would grow as the 
demand increased. Such a record may well be the envy of those who aspire 
to write fiction “best-sellers.” Of course those who disapprove of much that 
M. Gaxotte writes might counter by claiming that there is plenty of fiction 
in his work as it stands. But whether the French agree with his view of the 
Revolution or not, one point is clear—they like to read it. 

The thesis of the book is perhaps best shown by a short quotation. 

The seventeenth century had been an age in which the French genius reached its 
full bloom. The aspect under which men at that time liked to conceive of man was that 
of a being alive to realities and prone to reflexion, who curbs his appetites and his pas- 
sions in obedience to a higher rule of order and harmony. Such a man distrusts indi- 
vidual caprice. ... . Knowing his own weaknesses, he does not take his own desires as 
the basis of morality and knowledge. ... . The tragedy of the eighteenth century lies, 
indeed, not in its wars nor the “days” (journées) of the Revolution, but in the dissolu- 
tion and reversal of the ideas which had illumined and dominated the seventeenth. 
Riots and massacres were but the bloody and signal expression of this fact; for, long 
before these happened, the real harm had already been done. 


This last observation is of course only a paraphrase of the more famous 
statement of Chateaubriand that “the Revolution was accomplished before 
it occurred.”” Emphasizing the superiority of the seventeenth century over 
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the eighteenth is also harking back to the view which became popular some 
fifty or sixty years ago and was largely due to the defeat of France by the 
Germans in 1870. M. Gaxotte writes, however, with refreshing deftness and 
charm. Eschewing the labor of handling musty records himself, he yet adapts 
the results of the best and most recent scholarship to meet the needs of his 
particular view. The present French government as an outgrowth of the 
Revolution often serves as the target for his shafts, as, for example, when he 
writes (referring to the old régime), ““Money was squandered on the courtiers 
just as nowadays it is squandered on the electors.”’ And again, “The way in 
which monarchial France had been formed bit by bit out of the ruins of feudal 
France gave the royal power, though theoretically unlimited, a character and 
limitations which we Frenchmen as citizens of a bureaucratic, Napoleonic 
and half-socialized State find it difficult to understand.” 

Declaring that there was no adequate reason for the hatred which the peas- 
ants bore to their lords before the Revolution, he adds: “Generally speaking, 
the squires were not bad fellows. As dirty and mud-stained as their farmers, 
they retained hardly anything of their lordly estate save a genealogical tree, 
a dove-cote, a sporting dog and an old rusty sword.” This may be clever but 
it will hardly pass for a fair statement of the case. The serious character of the 
agrarian troubles that developed with the outbreak of the Revolution and 
the general rising of the peasants against the manorial system seem to indicate 
quite clearly that these gentlemen were not as harmless as he would have us 
believe. 

It is evident that M. Gaxotte approves of neither the doctrines, the meth- 
ods, nor the results of the Revolution. Contending that the two great prob- 
lems before France—the abolition of the relics of feudalism and financial re- 
form—could have been solved without resort to revolution, he considers the 
movement quite unjustifiable. Consequently he devotes the major portion of 
his work to those aspects of it (and there are plenty of them) which show it at 
its worst. To him it is only destructive, and how could it be otherwise when 
he believes that it destroyed genius in “full bloom”? This attitude on the 
part of the uuthor has a marked effect upon his work as a whole. M. Gaxotte 
is never dull, and his selection of material has added greatly to the popular 
interest, if not to the balance, of his book. Constructive work is a difficult, 
laborious process, and when it is extended over a considerable period of time 
it ceases to stir the imagination. Destruction, on the other hand, may be 
sudden and spectacular, while extremes and excesses are usually most sensa- 
tional of all. Such affairs captivate the interest and may arouse the imagina- 
tion to a much higher pitch than their real significance justifies. Without at- 
tempting to demonstrate my belief that the Revolution has a most important 
constructive side, I merely quote the words of Professor H. J. Laski regarding 
those fomenters of revolution, the philosophes. “They released those perma- 
nent forces of the human spirit which lead men to seek for the realization of 
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their best selves. Whatever their demerits, that, in the end, is an unperishable 
service.” 

The translation by Professor Phillips is on the whole well done, but a few 
errors slipped by him. On page 118 the translated word “resurrection” should 
be “insurrection” or “rising.” The translator might also have called the au- 
thor’s attention to the following apparent contradiction: “On the 27th [of 
June], Necker having resigned” (p. 98); “On the 1ith [of July] Necker was 
dismissed” (p. 102). The latter statement is correct. 


GEORGE GorDON ANDREWS 
Strate University or Iowa 


Propylien-W eltgeschichte. Edited by Wattrer Goetz, professor in 
the University of Leipzig. Vol. VII, Die franzésische Revolution, 
Napoleon, und die Restauration, 1789-1848. Prepared by ALFRED 
STERN, FRANZ SCHNABEL, OskKAR WALZEL, HERKNER, 
Friepricu Luckwa.pt. Berlin: Propylien-Verlag, 1929. Pp. xxiv 
+599. Rm. 30.60. 


The series to which the work under review belongs bears the subtitle, ““Der 
Werdegang der Menschheit in Gesellschaft und Staat, Wirtschaft und Geis- 
tesleben.” This particular volume purports to trace the social, political, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual development of humanity in Europe from the out- 
break of the French Revolution to the eve of the Revolution of 1848. The 
five professors collaborating in the preparation of the work, however, have 
merely begun and stopped at the terminal dates. They have failed to portray 
these years as a historical period. 

An outstanding feature of the volume is its format. It is well bound, clear- 
ly printed, and profusely illustrated with timely reproductions of contempo- 
rary prints and etchings and historical paintings and documents that throw 
an illuminating light on the accompanying text. The book is also provided 
with a good table of contents, an apparently adequate index, and a useful time 
chart that gives in four columns and in chronological order the principal de- 
velopments in the domestic history of the different states, diplomatic rela- 
tions, the social and economic life, and the intellectual life. These features 
make the volume a delight to the lover of fine books and useful to the student 
just beginning to read history in a foreign tongue. 

The text of the work is divided into a short introduction on the intellectual 
foundations of the nineteenth century and five parts, each by one of the col- 
laborating authors. The first of these, the work of Alfred Stern, deals with the 
French Revolution and its effect on Europe. In the main it is a conventional 
account of the more obvious events of the years between 1789 and 1799, which 
gives rather scant attention to the effect of the revolutionary movement on 
the countries surrounding France. The second part covers the period from 
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1799 to 1815. Here again the emphasis is on political, diplomatic, and mili- 
tary events rather than on the far more important temporary or permanent 
introduction of the revolutionary conditions and institutions and the awaken- 
ing or accelerating of liberal and national movements. The next two sections 
of the work on “Classicism and romanticism as European phenomena”’ and 
“The social and economic movements from the middle of the eighteenth to 
the second half of the nineteenth century” are fresh, invigorating discussions 
that help to justify the subtitle of the series. The final part gives a convention- 
al picture of the period from 1815 to the eve of the Revolution of 1848. On 
the whole, therefore, the volume would seem to indicate that the Propylden- 
Weltgeschichie is destined to take a respectable position in the category of 
general, universal, and world-histories and histories of humanity. 
C. P. Hiesy 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Bibliografia de Albert Mathiez. By Ricarpo R. CatLuet-Bots, pro- 
fesor de historia argentina y suplente de historia americana y de 
historia de la civilizacién moderna, en las Universidades de Buenos 
Aires y La Plata. From the Boletin del Instituto de investigaciones 
historicas, Vol. XIV (1932). Buenos Aires: Imprenta de la Uni- 
versidad, 1932. Pp. 191. 

In 1898, Mathiez published the first instalment of his “tude critique sur 
les journées des 5 et 6 octobre 1789” in the Revue historique (LX VII, 258-94) ; 
his work still continues to appear posthumously in the Annales historiques de 
la Révolution frangaise. In less than thirty-five years of active production, 
Mathiez had published enough books, articles, and reviews to require 181 
pages (the first 10 pages of this book being introductory) to list bibliographi- 
cally with occasional comment on some of them. There are 26 titles under the 
subdivision “Obras,” including one work of two volumes, another of three, 
and a third which was an editorial task of eight (the re-edition of Jaurés’s 
Histoire socialiste de la Révolution frangaise in 1922-24). Under the subdivi- 
sion ““Opfisculos” there are mentioned seven works, varying in size from 22 to 
90 pages in length. There are 474 titles under “Articulos,” many of them 
only a page or less in size, but some long and significant. The bibliographer 
has not indicated, but it is nevertheless important to note that many of these 
articles are reprinted in several of the books, which are therefore not separate 
studies but only reprints. The articles were published chiefly in Mathiez’s 
own journals; but other outstanding French periodicals are liberally repre- 
sented, as well as some foreign reviews. 

There are 600 reviews, representing more than that many books (since a 
review may sometimes consider several books at the same time), under the 
subdivision “‘Juicios bibliograficos.” Sr. Caillet-Bois has arranged these in the 
alphabetical order of their authors’ names, so that one is tempted to derive 
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from the list some idea of the relative importance to Mathiez of recent his- 
torians of the French Revolution. Aulard (whose important work was done 
before Mathiez began reviewing extensively) is represented by five titles; 
Caron by four; Cochin by four; Chuquet (likewise relatively inactive during 
Mathiez’s mature years) by three; Debidour by four; Dommanget by five; 
Driault by four; Dubreuil by seven; Gain by four; Lacombe by three; Lacour- 
Gayet by three; Lanzac de Laborie by three; Lefebvre by four; Madelin by 
four; Marion by seven; Gaston-Martin by seven; Michon by three; Pisani by 
three; Porée by six; Poulet by five; Poupé by three; Pouthas by three; Re- 
nouvin by three; Sée by thirteen; Sévestre by four; Stenger by four; Tarlé 
by three; Uzureau by five; Vermale by six; Weill by six. The bibliographer 
has never taken the trouble to enter more than once any title by more than 
one author; otherwise, both Sagnac and Guyot would be credited with more 
than one of Mathiez’s reviews. While interesting for the light it sheds on 
Mathiez’ amazing industry, the list of his comptes-rendus, however, probably 
reveals only what was sent to him for review rather than any large discretion 
on his part. One finds among them books on many fields quite remote from 
the French Revolution. For that matter, it comes somewhat as a shock to 
discover that Mathiez wrote a history of Les Etats-Unis au XIX® siecle. 


Louis GorTscHALK 
University or CaHicaco 


The struggle for land in Ireland, 1800-1923. By Joun E. Pomrret, 
assistant professor of history, Princeton University. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1930. Pp. xiv+334. $3.00. 


The first chapter of this volume, covering the years from 1800 to 1850, 
is essentially an introduction to the problem: the Irish peasants, rapidly 
increasing in numbers, were determined to hold the land as their only means 
of subsistence, while the landlords, confronted with diminishing rent rolls 
because of the lower price of corn, were equally determined to drive the 
tenantry from the soil in order to convert tillage to pasture. The study proper 
really begins with 1850, and the history of the struggle for land in Ireland 
from that year until 1923 may be divided, it seems, into four more or less dis- 
tinct periods. 

The first of these, from 1850 to 1870, was one in which the British govern- 
ment sought to force upon Ireland a system of laissez faire in land. Landlords 
were conceded the absolute right to dispose of their property as they pleased. 
Outside of Ulster, where landlords in general continued to accept the presump- 
tion that tenant right was just and reasonable, the Irish peasant’s time- 
honored notions of tenant right were destroyed and he himself was subjected 
to the “withdrawal of customary privileges, the ceaseless demand for higher 
rents, the perennial notice to quit and the cruel eviction.” The second period, 
from 1870 to 1881, saw, on the one hand, widespread agitation in Ireland 
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against the existing land system, accompanied by the rapid rise of the Irish 
nationalist movement, and, on the other hand, various efforts on the part of 
the British government to remedy the situation. In Gladstone’s Act of 1870 
the government “abandoned its laissez-faire hypothesis in regard to land’’ 
and “rejected the landlords’ doctrine of an absolute and infallible right of 
property in land.” Unfortunately, the act failed of its main purpose—the 
prevention of arbitrary and unjust eviction—because selfish landlords were 
quick to discover and avail themselves of “huge loopholes” in it. The Act of 
1881 with its adoption of the three F’s, however, finally safeguarded the Irish 
tenants’ right to remain upon the land, subject only to a “fair” rent, and his 
right to dispose of his interest in the holding. This act openly admitted the 
principle of “dual ownership.” 

The third period, from 1881 to 1903, was one in which the system of dual 
ownership prevailed, and in which it “proved to be unsound economically 
as well as socially.”’ Although the adoption of this principle was a “triumph 
for Irish peasantry,” the latter remained discontented. They wanted the land. 
The landlords were even more dissatisfied, for they soon discovered that “fair” 
rents resulted in lower rents, and that lower rents, in the face of an organized 
peasantry, were just as difficult to collect as high rents. Dual ownership broke 
the landlords financially. For them it brought “‘a régime of Force, Fraud and 
Folly.”’ From this intolerable situation they were ultimately enabled to retire 
with a minimum of loss when the Conservative party enacted a series of land- 
purchase acts. The fourth and concluding period of the struggle for land in 
Ireland covered the two decades from 1903 to 1923. Although the principle 
of land purchase by means of state aid was adopted in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century, the triumph of that principle came only with the passage 
of the great Purchase Act of 1903. During the early years of the twentieth 
century Irish tenants gradually became owners of their holdings. Whereas in 
1870 there had been some 600,600 Irish tenant occupiers, the year 1922 saw 
only 70,000 holdings as yet unpurchased by their occupiers. After the estab- 
lishment of the Irish Free State the latter enacted a sweeping agrarian law 
compelling landlords to sell their estates and tenants to purchase their hold- 
ings. Northern Ireland took a similar step, and thus the year 1923 saw “the 
solution of the most difficult problem perhaps in Irish history.” 

This scholarly study, an expansion of a doctoral dissertation, provides an 
excellent and impartial account of the transformation of the rish land system 
from one of tenancy at will into one of ownership in freehold. It provides, too, 
an admirable background for an understanding of the conflict over land pay- 
ments at present being waged between the Irish Free State and the British 
government. The author has told his story skilfully, in language which is 
straightforward and clear. He has provided his readers, furthermore, with 


adequate documentation, bibliography, and index. 
F. Ler Benns 
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The stream of time: social and domestic life in England, 1805-1861. 
By Mrs. C. S. Peet, O.B.E. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1932. Pp. xix +265. $4.00. 


Mrs. C.S. Peel, in addition to numerous activities as an editor, in war work 
and in other fields of public service, has been a busy maker of books—novels, 
cookbooks, and semihistorical works. The present volume is one of the latter. 
Its main title is an extract from one of the letters of that gifted and beautiful 
but unfortunate granddaughter of Sheridan—Mrs. Caroline Norton. Mrs. 
Peel perhaps best describes her own work. She writes: 


This book is neither a history nor a novel: it is the record of an imaginary family 
based upon history, fiction and the letters, papers and portraits of real people. 

The members of the London family met a number of celebrated persons and took 
part in some important events. We learn how they lived, ate, dressed, travelled, 
thought, worked and amused themselves during a particularly interesting period of 
England’s history, that is, while the glorious squalors of the Georgian era were giving 
place to the ugliness, the respectability and the humanitarianism of the Mid-Victorian 
age. 


A production of this sort cannot fairly be judged by the strictest standards 
of historical scholarship. It alternates the grave and the gay. Dark pictures 
of the life of the poor in the fields, the slums, the factories, and the mines are 
lightened by various sprightly trifles relating to the doings of the upper 
classes, the nobility, and even of the royal family. In this connection it should 
be pointed out that the author is not dazzled by the glamor of great names. 
Moreover, there are welcome touches of humor, and although there are rather 
breathless dashes from one topic to another it is possible from these pages to 
pick up considerable miscellaneous information and to obtain a reasonable, 
adequate view of the era without excessive mental effort. Possibly there is 
overmuch on household appointments and female dress for the taste of most 
male readers. 

Even though designed as a popular work, a few details may be questioned. 
A quotation opposite the title-page appears thus: “Rev. William Stubbs, 
1825, ‘Constitutional History of England.’ ”’ It should be stated that 1825 
was the year of the bishop’s death. The difference between the school systems 
of Joseph Lancaster and Andrew Bell are left a bit vague (p. 40). By a curious 
slip (p. 71) Lady Cowper is referred to as Palmerston’s sister. On page 75 
we are told that “Old Q,” the fourth Duke of Queensbury, was the original 
of Thackeray’s Marquis of Steyne: it is generally agreed that the third Mar- 
quis of Hertford furnished the model for the unedifying character as well as 
for Disraeli’s Lord Monmouth. The £20,000,000 appropriated to compensate 
the slaveowners (p. 108) was not confined to the West Indies, and the inade- 
quacy of their share aroused not a little bitterness among the Boers in South 
Africa. The brief allusion to the queen’s celebrated memorandum to Palmer- 
ston (p. 231) puts her demand in a somewhat misleading light. The informal 
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bibliography (p. 250), though not extensive, is, on the whole, well selected, 
though Mr. A. E. Fremantle’s two volumes, England in the nineteenth century, 
invaluable for its description of social and economic conditions during the 
decade from 1801 to 1810, might well have been included, and also Sir Sidney 
Lee’s Queen Victoria, which Mrs. Peel seems to have read. 


ArtuuR Lyon Cross 
University or MICHIGAN 


Metternich. By Antoun Herman. New York: Century Co., 1932. 
Pp. 370. $5.00. 


Since the publication of my work on Metternich, two persons of the Anglo- 
Saxon literary world have concerned themselves with the thought and work 
of this European and Austrian statesman. Their relation to my book, from 
which they both start, is very different. The Oxford historian, E. L. Wood- 
ward, in his work, Three studies in European conservatism, has devoted some 
hundred pages of vigorous essay to Metternich, which are a careful and scien- 
tific piece of work. While the author rejects Bibl’s polemic against my own 
views and says only that I take Metternich’s philosophy “‘a little too serious- 
ly,” he himself, on the basis of published sources which he has worked through, 
ascribes to Metternich certain fundamental European views, and likewise in 
his estimate of Metternich’s personality and his activity presents much the 
same view as I myself do, even if he, as an Englishman, naturally has in many 
ways a different outlook from a German Central European and an Austrian. 

It is much more difficult for me to write of the work of the American, 
Arthur Herman. In this case, it is not as if a scientific historian had used the 
work of another and on the basis of his own study of the sources had tried to 
produce an independent picture of the same object; but rather a man who is 
not a historian has, without any independent research worth mentioning, 
shortened the work of a historian, has taken the other’s work almost step for 
step, and changed it about into a smaller and more easily read presentation. 
He has not, however, given any sufficient indication to his public of the basis 
on which his work, from the first to almost the last page, rests. 

In the course of the last years negotiations have gone on between me, my 
German publisher, and representatives of foreign firms who wished transla- 
tions of my work on Metternich. These negotiations have always failed be- 
cause the foreign publishers wished to have my two-volume work of some 
fourteen hundred pages shortened to a usable edition of one volume and then 
translated. For lack of time and inclination I could not decide to make this 
radical change. The task which I shunned an American, Mr. Herman, has 
now undertaken without my knowledge. It is certainly not worthy of imitation 
that the author of a popular work should not acknowledge in the most obvi- 
ous place the source which he follows throughout in intellectual dependence 
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upon it. Mr. Herman has mentioned my work in a very obscure place in his 
last chapter entitled ““Retrospect”’ (p. 356), and with praise. I am informed 
that the original manuscript contained a long section on “Metternich biog- 
raphies and essays”’ which had the following: 


Of biographies incomparably the finest, and one which at the same time may stand 
as a virtual history of Austria from 1800 to 1848, is the two volume work by Professor 
Heinrich von Srbik of the University of Vienna, Metternich, der Staatsmann und der 
Mensch, Munich, 1925. The present writer wishes to acknowledge here his incalculable 
indebtedness to this masterful and monumental study. Massive in scope, rich in new 
archival material, and profound in treatment, it is indispensable for any serious student 
of Metternich. 


Unfortunately the English publisher advised the greatest possible condensa- 
tion, so that only a small part of Herman’s intended acknowledgment re- 
_ mained, and this left no true understanding of the content. In wide circles in 
America and England, Mr. Herman’s book will be regarded as the Metternich 
biography, as the extensive notice in the Times Literary Supplement, April 28, 
1932, already shows. Mr. Herman, a man who, according to the jacket of the 
English edition, has studied at Harvard and Yale as well as in Vienna and 
Jena, who calls Vienna his “Lieblingsstadt,” who is apparently artistically a 
man of many parts, might learn this lesson for his future work as a biographer 
—that one mentions on the title-page or in the foreword a work from which 
one has drawn, in the large and in detail, one’s material, even when one is a 
popular historian. 

Since Mr. Herman has informed me that he considers his book an independ- 
ent work and as proof cites the fact that he does not believe in a Metternich 
‘‘system,”’ a few lines may be devoted to this “proof.” On page 110 Herman 
says that Metternich did not always act realistically, but sometimes academ- 
ically as a theorist of the eighteenth century, yes, even as a dogmatist. Cf. 
also pages 171 (“the dogmatist”’) and 234 (“the true doctrinaire”) or page 223 
(“As always, he thought first as an European, then as an Austrian, and only 
finally as a German’’); or page 349 (“‘an empiricist... . . Yet with his power- 
ful urge toward the abstract he placed empiricism or induction as the second 
step, after deduction had laid the foundations”); or pages 360-61 (denying 
to Metternich a system only in the sense of “‘a systematic technique of political 
realism,” but recognition of “‘a set of deductive principles derived a priori 
through his reason’’). This is Herman’s proof. 

I can only repeat that his work in its line of thought and in the exposition 
of details is an abbreviation of my own book. Numerous quotations from 
sources which Herman himself has not read at all, as his poverty-stricken bib- 
liography shows, are borrowed word for word; the newer scientific works since 
1925, with the exception of the books by Bibl and Woodward, which for the 
rest have had no noticeable influence, are not even used. Herman’s work differs 
from its source only in the following: In some places the author makes, on 
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the basis of the papers of Metternich or of the letters to the Princess Lieven 
(ed. Jean Hanoteau; Paris, 1909) or Life, letters and journals of George Ticknor 
(Boston, 1876) a broader portrayal without saying anything new. ‘The man” 
and “The historical figure”’ are considered in conclusion rather than, as I have 
done it, at the beginning and in the middle; the positive evaluation of Metter- 
nich exceeds my own estimate; the shortened form often brings with it a 
simplification and a coarsening. Even the heading of the chapter “‘Spectator”’ 
is like that of my section ““Der Beobachter in der Loge.” 

The form of the whole book is truly pleasant, lively, often plastic. Therein 
lies the author’s talent. For the German and for the historian who uses Ger- 
man his work is superfluous. Superfluous also, of course, is a shortened edition 
of my Metternich work from my own pen, since Herman has felt himself called 


to this task. 
Hernricu Ritrer von SRBIK 


VIENNA 


Norwegian migration to America, 1825-1860. By Turopore C. 
BLEGEN, associate professor of history in the University of Minne- 
sota and assistant superintendent of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1931. Pp. xi+413. $3.50. 

What Professor George M. Stephenson of the University of Minnesota 
has for many years been doing in the field of Swedish immigration finds its 
counterpart in the field of Norwegian immigration in the work of his colleague, 
Professor Blegen. The book under review is, moreover, a striking example of 
what must be done for all so-called foreign stocks, which have settled in these 
United States, before it will be possible to acquire a comprehensive under- 
standing of the many factors that have entered into the development of pres- 
ent-day America. 

As indicated in the title-page Mr. Blegen’s work deals with the earlier 
phase of the Norwegian migration to America, ending with the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Considerable space has been allotted to the development of the 
background of the movement, and, what is quite unique in studies of this 
kind, attention has been paid to the reaction of the migration upon society 
in the mother-country. The so-called “America-letters” and emigrant ballads 
and songs lend color to the story, and, as the author says in his preface, “‘swing 
wide the door to the realization that immigrants are people, not lines in a 
graph or figures in a table.” 

Much of the material Mr. Blegen secured in Norway during his studies 
there as a fellow of the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation. The book, 
however, represents researches conducted in many places in America as well. 
It comprises sixteen chapters, three appendixes, and a full index, and in addi- 
tion is provided with seventeen illustrations and maps. 

Grorce H. Rypen 
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Studies in diplomatic history. By James ey, 
C.B.E., formerly fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, late historical 
adviser to the foreign office. New York: Alfred H. King, 1930. 
Pp. vii+312. $3.75. 


The nine essays included in this volume were written during the ten years 
preceding its publication while the author was the historical adviser to the 
British foreign office. In his own words: 


The subject was in each case suggested by some political event or diplomatic prob- 
lem of the moment; now it was the necessity, at the Congress of Lausanne, of coming to 
some new arrangement regarding the régime of the Straits which for over a hundred 
years had furnished one of the main problems of European diplomacy; now it was the 
suggestions which were put forward from time to time to complete that guarantee to 
France which had been promised in the Treaty of Versailles, but which in fact had not 
been carried out;.... 


The chief interest of the volume lies, therefore, in the fact that it furnishes 
examples of the type of historical information used by the staff of the foreign 
office as a preparation when highly important negotiations are to be under- 
taken. No attempt, as the author confesses, is made to do more than sketch 
the main outline of the problems under consideration. In each case the chief 
object has been to make clear the origins, the development, and even the jus- 
tification for British policy with reference to some specific problem. 

As an example we may consider the essay on “Proposals for the reduction 
of armaments.” Beginning with the well-known proposal of the Tsar Alexan- 
der in 1816, there follows a brief survey of the official attempts during the 
next century to bring about a reduction of armaments. The least known of 
such suggestions was made by Napoleon III, who in 1868 sought, through 
London, to reach an agreement with Bismarck. The danger to Great Britain 
inherent in such a proposal, which was not perceived by Lord Clarenden, is 
revealed by Headlam-Morley’s remark that the foreign minister of that day 
“‘was really advising a course of action which must inevitably have led to an 
agreement between them for a partition of Belgium, and as a necessary result 
of this a coalition for a war against England.” Further examination reveals 
that in every case when it was proposed to reduce armaments, the intention 
was to score immediate success in policy rather than to take a first step in 
general disarmament. But we need go no farther. If one desires additional 
information on the present prospects of relief from Geneva, he could do no 
better than read this essay. 

As might be expected from one so intimately connected with the foreign 
office, good use is made of its archives. That few revelations are made is due 
to no failure to utilize the materials, but rather to the fact that details of 
British foreign policy had been more freely published for this period than was 
the case with other European powers. 


Dawson PHELPS 
Mississipp1 WomaAn’s COLLEGE 
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Bismarck und die Grundlegung der deutschen Grossmacht. By Egmont 
ZECHLIN. Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung 
Nachfolger, 1930. Pp. xiii+630. Rm. 17.50. 


This is a detailed account of the European, German, and Prussian situa- 
tions at the time when Bismarck began his ministry, and of the way in which 
those situations and Bismarck’s policy developed during the first year of that 
ministry. The scope of the book was determined by the conditions of its 
origin. The author intended to write the constitutional history of Bismarckian 
Germany. In order to provide adequate background for his study of the gene- 
sis of the constitution, he began to re-examine the period of the “sixties” and 
found the existing works unsatisfactory. On the one hand, the course of events 
since 1914 demanded a new point of view and provided perspective; on the 
other hand, a flood of new material made it possible and necessary to supple- 
ment the older standard works. The original project gave way to the plan of 
a comprehensive presentation of Bismarck’s policy in the period of the found- 
ing of the Empire. The book before us may be regarded as a first volume of 
this work. 

The first chapter is a brilliant analysis of the unstable equilibrium which 
characterized the relations of the European powers in the late summer of 1862. 
A series of diagrammatic maps helps bring into clear relief the principal 
strains and stresses: the nationalities of the Habsburg monarchy; the points 
of conflict of England and Russia in the Near East and Asia, of England and 
France in the Mediterranean and Red seas; the national aspirations of the 
Poles; and “wasp-waisted”’ Prussia, set in a divided Germany between three 
great empires. 

The second chapter is an analysis of Bismarck’s personality and statecraft. 
In his years of preparation, he had drafted plans to meet many contingencies 
but he was never controlled by a system. Like all great strategists, he had 
mastered sound principles which he applied with brilliant and bewildering 
versatility. To single out for special emphasis any of the parts of Zechlin’s 
penetrating and well-balanced discussion would be to distort its significance. 
Implicit in it all—a point that might have been more clearly emphasized—is 
the fact that it was the combination of Bismarck’s qualities in a single indi- 
vidual which raised him so far above the Louis Napoleons, Rechbergs, and 
Gorchakovs whose limitations give the measure of his greatness. 

In the account of the Prussian constitutional conflict and of the first year 
of Bismarck’s ministry which fills the rest of the volume, Zechlin has made 
effective use of the printed materials and of the resources of the Prussian and 
Austrian archives. In some places the new documents are of unusual interest 
and importance. The protocols of the Prussian crown councils show that it 
was the king who insisted on the course of domestic policy that Bismarck was 
called on to carry through; Roon’s influence in this respect has generally been 
overestimated. Letters of Queen Augusta, one of which is reproduced in fac- 
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simile, show the vigor and persistence of her opposition to the appointment of 
Bismarck. 

The first three months of Bismarck’s ministry, containing the skirmish with 
Austria over the proposed assembly of delegates, has usually been slighted. 
Zechlin does full justice to this episode, on which he throws new light from the 
Vienna archives. More open to difference of interpretation is his treatment of 
the Alvensleben Convention. On the basis of fresh study in the Prussian 
archives and of his general view of Bismarck, he defends the Prussian states- 
man against Lord’s somewhat disparaging criticism (cf. American historical 
review, October, 1923). He is inclined to accept Bismarck’s estimate of the 
strength of the pro-Polish party at the Russian court. In the arguments over 
the origin and proposed abandonment of the convention, Zechlin upholds 
Bismarck against the Russians. Indeed, in a mild way, Gorchakov appears 
as the villain of the piece. Zechlin recognizes, however, that the action of 
other powers was more important than the convention in averting the dreaded 
Franco-Russian alliance. 

The discussion of the international situation in the spring and summer of 
1863 is, in some respects, less satisfactory than the earlier portions of the book. 
It needs to be supplemented by a knowledge of the inner history of the Eng- 
lish-French-Austrian coalition. Much of the necessary material from other 
archives has recently been published by Dr. Rudolf Ibbeken in Volume III of 
Die Auswiirtige Politik Preussens 1858-1871. The book is illustrated with 
portraits and facsimiles. There is no formal bibliography and the index is only 
of persons. 


LAWRENCE D. STEEFEL 
University or MINNESOTA 


Rural Russia under the old régime: a history of the landlord-peasant 
world and a prologue to the peasant revolution of 1917. By Grromp 
Tanquary Rosrinson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. 
Pp. x +342. $4.00. 


In the present volume Professor Robinson offers an excellent and scholarly 
work in the form of a general survey chiefly of the problem of serfdom and its 
aftermath in connection with its relations to landholding designed as an in- 
troduction to his forthcoming history of the great agrarian revolution in Rus- 
sia of 1917. 

The author states (p. 2) that although “‘it is altogether too early as yet to 
attempt to appraise the results” of the revolution, “something may even now 
be done . . . . toward the description and analysis of the process.” Later on 
he writes (p. 187): “. . . . The major attempt [in this account] has been to get 
inside the village,—and all this in the high hope of producing a history which 
would approach as near as may be to a factual accuracy, and perhaps would 
also convey some sense of the reality of life in the log houses of the forests and 
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the post-and-plaster houses of the step.”” It would seem to the reviewer that 
the author has had much more success in describing the process through which 
the revolution was born than in getting inside the village and that his chief 
contribution is a careful and cautious, as well as painstaking and sincere, 
analysis of numerous Russian monographs and governmental and institutional 
statistics bearing on this subject. 

As is only natural, Mr. Robinson is at times obliged to touch briefly on 
many other topics, and he apologizes for thus distracting the reader. The fact 
is that he might never have arrived at his objective, the agrarian revolution 
of 1917, within the present volume, had he brought into his account in full all 
the ramifications of this subject in government and politics, in finance and 
taxation, in commerce and foreign relations, in industry and agriculture, and 
in philosophy and literature over a period of four or five centuries for a country 
of the size of Russia. The consequence is that we have the best survey in one 
volume of its kind from the origins of serfdom to 1917, with special emphasis 
on the period since 1861. 

The text devotes four chapters to the time from the beginnings of serfdom 
to the emancipation of the serfs; the next four, to the subsequent epoch be- 
fore the revolution of 1905; and the last four, to the time between the revolu- 
tions of 1905 and 1917. One-half of the volume is given over to the last eight 
chapters and indicates the emphasis. There is a large and carefully arranged 
system of footnotes and a splendid bibliography, chiefly of monographs in 
Russian and published collections of statistics and government documents 
of one sort or another. Two useful tables of statistics are appended. 

Although a good deal that appears in the present volume may be found else- 
where, its chief advantage over others is its freshness of approach, objectivity, 
and systematic treatment. Throughout a laudable caution is observed—at 
times, even, when a conclusion or generalization would appear self-evident. 
A chapter devoted to a critical estimate of Russian research on the subject 
under investigation would have helped younger scholars who use Russian and 
who must necessarily depend upon a guide into the various streams of inter- 
pretations which the literature exhibits. 

In the first four chapters the story concerns itself with the gradual evolu- 
tion of serfdom, its solidification into a complete servile system by the end of 
the seventeenth century, if not sooner, its maintenance in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the conditions surrounding it before 1861. Here is to be seen the 
evolution, the flowering, and the decline of a large part of the medieval struc- 
ture of society. A chapter is devoted to manorial economy during this period. 

Without tracing the legislative history of emancipation the author proceeds 
to a thorough analysis of the way in which the serf was emancipated and of the 
confusing and often contradictory laws subsequently enacted, the result of 
which was that the peasant remained half-serf and half-free. Several chapters 
are devoted to the increasing land-hunger of the peasant and the sinking 
landlord on the eve of the revolution of 1905. This event is properly de- 
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scribed in terms of the agrarian stream of the revolt, from which the peas- 
ant emerged better off by virtue of economic and political concessions. The 
penultimate chapter contains an analysis of the new legislation, often called 
the Stolypin land laws, the chief object of which was to create a conservative 
landholding peasantry based on private property. 

The last chapter, treating of a number of miscellaneous topics and leaving 
for later treatment the “‘war-time fortunes of the peasantry,” ends with the 
following conclusion: 

There was no mistaking the trend toward individual property and independent farm- 
ing; yet in any attempt to judge the peasant temper, allowance must be made for the 
part played by official compulsion in producing this trend, and it must also be remem- 
bered that with the system of peasant holding and peasant cultivation still in a violent 
flux of change, there had been thus far only limited opportunity for the new ways to 
become habitual. Still it is possible that by reason of the economic and legal develop- 
ments which have just been summarized, the likelihood of a general uprising of the 

was diminishing. 
Rosert J. Kerner 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Kaiser und Kabinettschef. Nach eigenen Aufzeichnungen und dem 
Briefwechsel des Wirklichen Geheimen Rats Rupotr von VALEN- 
TINI. Edited by BERNHARD SCHWERTFEGER. Oldenburg: Gerhard 
Stalling, 1931. Pp. 254. Rm. 8. 


Valentini was of a Hessian family whose name, Velten, had retained the bor- 
rowed Latin form. He began his career in the Prussian administrative service, 
but in 1899 was appointed to the emperor’s civil cabinet—which seems to have 
been recruited wholly from that service. In 1908, on the sudden death of 
Lucanus, he was made Kabinettschef; Biilow had fixed on another man, the 
emperor himself evidently chose Valentini. He remained in this post until 
driven out by Ludendorff in January, 1918, in the general process of isolating 
William II from all advisers not under Ludendorff’s control. It thus fell to 
Valentini to take a hand in the transition from Biilow to Bethmann; he was 
intimately associated with the “highest quarters’ during the next ten years; 
and during the war played an important part in most of the larger decisions 
faced by the emperor. Indirectly, his brief memoir also gives interesting light 
on the functions of a Kabinetischef. The three cabinets were necessarily self- 
effacing, and the contemporary public was never conscious of their réle; but 
it is clear that their records will some day offer historical evidence of primary 
importance. 

Herr Schwertfeger has published the unfinished and all too brief memoirs 
into which the author (after the war) recast his rough diary. There is a gap 
for the years 1910-15, but in compensation we are given fifteen war-time 
letters between Valentini and Bethmann—of the highest interest. The diary 
itself is not included. The editor has evidently taken the footnotes of the 
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Grosse Politik as a model to avoid, and seems to have respected scrupulously 
the matter-of-fact candor and exactness of Valentini’s own record. In this, 
Valentini reveals the finest qualities of the old-time Prussian Beamte, as well 
as certain characteristic limitations: so methodical and orderly a mind was 
ill-adapted to face the shifting and unknown quantities of war-time. Above 
all, his book stands out among contemporary German memoirs in preserving 
to the last certain reserves and loyalties—a loyalty to the historic fact among 
others. He makes no scapegoats; pays off no scores; offers no whining apolo- 
gia, and neglects in his text even the most obvious opportunities to rectify 
his own réle in the light of the final outcome: 

Ist es nicht auch ein Zeichen unserer Auflésung und des Zusammenbruches der 
wilhelminischen Ara, dass die hichsten Wiirdertriiger von friiher—zur Selbstbe- 
weihriiucherung—sich gegenseitig anklagen und die Schuld vorwerfen? Tirpitz hiilt 
freilich auch hierin den Rekord... . . Aber die jetzige Manie der Enthiillungen und 
des Flagellantums, von dem wir befallen sind, ist geradezu selbstvernichtend. 


In addition to innumerable précisions on points of detail, the book brings 
out the degree to which Bethmann went in reaching over into the military 
conduct of the war. Valentini, representing also the civil power, went steadily 
beside him in this course. Together they sought to override Falkenhayn by 
urging an Eastern campaign for 1915; and although he proceeded along safer 
lines Valentini supported Bethmann’s fatal impulse to escape responsibility by 
abdicating the political authority of the state into the hands of Hindenburg- 
Ludendorff. The Great Pair, when at last appointed, gave warm thanks for 
this assistance. “‘Wir hatten ja auch redlich fiir sie gearbeitet,”’ so Valentini 
noted. Four months later Hindenburg summoned William II to dismiss 
Bethmann. Oddly enough, it was the military adviser, General von Lyncker, 
who held to a proper constitutional basis; while from first to last the emperor 
opposed this abdication of his own and the civil authority. Whether from 
intuition or fear or a shrewder judgment of the personal factors, William re- 
sisted more stoutly, and longer, than anyone else in Germany. With little pre- 
tense to sound judgment, in the end he held closer to sound policy and to 
constitutional procedure than did Valentini or Bethmann, his responsible 
civilian advisers. 

Although neither author nor editor discusses the point, the facts revealed 
are more damaging to Hindenburg’s reputation than anything heretofore in 
print. One has clung to an impression that he tempered Ludendorff’s top- 
sergeant extravagances by a touch of political sanity and moderation; this 
hope seems shattered once for all. In every important issue he marches in 
lockstep behind his alter ego; and when his personality occasionally emerges 
it is to no better advantage. In August, 1915, Bethmann, in commenting on 
the campaign to discredit the supreme command, complains of the “‘false- 
hoods and extravagances” in the communiqués from Hindenburg’s headquar- 
ters. In December, 1916, just after the German peace note, Bethmann wrote 
confidentially: “In addition to Courland and Lithuania Hindenburg insists 
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on having (inter alia) Brest-Litovsk and Byelowisch for Prussia.” In the west 
an equally drastic line was decided on: the Kaiser informed Valentini (Janu- 
ary, 1918): “We must retain Flanders; the Walloon country can remain by 


itself or go to France.” 
T. H. Tuomas 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The neutrality of Norway in the World War. By Pau G. ViaNngss, 
Pu.D. (“Stanford University publications, University series, his- 
tory, economics, and political science,” Vol. IV, No. 1.) Stanford 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 1932. Pp. 188. 
Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 


On a desk at the head of the main stairway in the Norwegian parliament 
house lies a huge volume. Highly polished sheets of copper are bound together 
to form a book. On these permanent pages are engraved the names of the 
men and ships of Norway that perished during the Great War. This eloquent 
memorial tells the story of over twelve hundred sailors and a million and a 
quarter tons of vessels that never returned to the home ports because of 
mines and torpedoes. Just as the Eidsvoll Gallery gives a picture of the strug- 
gle for independence in 1814, so this monument depicts the hardships endured 
by Norway a century later to maintain her sovereignty through a dangerous 
neutrality. Through the co-operation of the Carnegie Foundation many of 
Norway’s war-time difficulties have been brought to the attention of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world by Professor Wilhelm Keilhau, of Oslo. The policy of 
neutrality, however, and the manifold negotiations undertaken in order to 
maintain it and at the same time keep a people from starvation by enforced 
isolation is now subjected to thorough scrutiny in the treatise of Dr. Vigness. 

After describing Norway in 1914 and the manner in which the first shock 
of the war was weathered, Dr. Vigness discusses the early military measures 
affecting the country. The effect of the British blockade, the copper and 
fish agreements of 1916, Norwegian-German relations in 1916, and the unre- 
stricted submarine warfare inaugurated during the following year are then 
outlined. Three chapters deal with the relations between Norway and the 
United States in 1917, the prolonged conversations leading to the trade agree- 
ment between the two countries, and the consummation of that agreement. 
A discussion of Norway at the Peace Conference and in the “world settle- 
ment’’ completes the book, save for a brief conclusion. ; 

The account revolves around the difficulty of holding the neutral position 
in the face of constant German aggression and an increasingly rigorous inter- 
allied blockade. ‘‘No nation aside from those originally involved had greater 
provocation to enter the war than Norway.” To keep the peace under such 
circumstances was a strenuous undertaking. Some doubt may be expressed 
as to Norway’s ability to have done so alone. Certainly that country’s posi- 
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' tion would have been much more precarious without the firm support of the 
other Scandinavian powers. 

In this connection it may be asked whether a chapter on inter-Scandina- 
vian relations during the war should not have been included. Many of the 
Norwegian representations to the warring powers, from the declaration of 
neutrality of August 8, 1914, to the close of the war, were made in conjunction 
with similar action by the other two Scandinavian states, thereby giving them 
much more weight. The intensification of inter-Scandinavian trade in 1917 
and 1918 was of no little importance in enabling Norway to pull through a 
period made more acute by the unrestricted submarine warfare. The various 
royal and ministerial conferences which were held were also of significance. 
Admiral Consett’s reference to the first of these as being “instigated by 
Germany” (p. 169) cannot be given too much credence, nor can it be fairly 
stated in the light of available evidence that “German pressure was exerted 
through Swedish officials upon the representatives of Norway and Denmark” 
in these conferences. German activity in this respect was largely restricted to 
certain court functionaries whose real influence was negligible. Besides, the 
most important of these conferences were not always the spectacular ones 
attended by the rulers. It was the regular meetings, over thirty in all, held 
under the auspices of the different governmental departments together with 
much other co-operation, which enabled Scandinavia to stand as a bulwark 
of peace in the troubled seas around her shores. 

A few minor reservations may also be made. Trondhjem (p. 15) became 
Nidaros in 1929 and was altered again in 1931 to Trondheim. Although the 
literal translation of Venstre (p. 17) is “Left,” the Norwegian party of that 
name is more apt to gravitate toward the center. It is not wholly correct to 
compare Norway’s governmental system to that of England. The Storting 
cannot be dissolved, it is absolutely all-powerful; and, as a result, ministries 
are almost inevitably weak. The creation of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
(pp. 138, 152) was not entirely due to the reason assigned. Earlier in the war 
the government had from time to time taken party leaders and Storting 
officials into its confidence as to foreign policy, and when the prime minister 
strongly urged a more permanent line of communication between ministers 
and parliament in the speech from the throne in 1917 his strongest Storting 
supporter, Mowinckel, brought in a bill for the Committee. Sweden had pro- 
vided for some parliamentary advice and control of foreign policy in 1809; 
and throughout the period of the war, except in 1915, a committee existed 
in the Riksdag for that purpose. It is not unlikely that this influenced Nor- 
way. Although Norwegian sovereignty over Spitzbergen was recognized at 
Paris (p. 168), Norway did not proclaim it until August 14, 1925. By that 
time Russia had also recognized Norwegian suzerainty. Finally, it might be 
mentioned that Norway began replacing lost tonnage at an early period of the 
war by contracting for new ships, first and foremost in the United States, 
where contracts for about one million tons were placed 1917. Just how this 
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was affected, if at all, by our entry into the war, and whether or not it was of 
importance in the Norwegian-American negotiations which followed, is not 
stated. These are details of little importance to the main treatment of Dr. 
Vigness and must not be permitted to detract from his sound and informative 


discussion. 
Eric Crrit BELLQUIST 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Ceskoslovenské Amerika v Odboji [Czechoslovak America in revolt). 
By Vosta BeneS. Vol. I. Prague: Pokrok Publishing Co., 1932. 
Pp. ii+425. Ke. 61. 


Owing to the fact that American Czechoslovaks financed the Czechoslovak 
revolutionary movement during the Great War, the history of this movement 
in the United States is of considerable importance. The author, a brother of 
Dr. Bene’, the present Czechoslovak foreign minister, was one of the leaders 
of the Czechoslovak organization in this country, and hence bases his treat- 
ment on his own personal experiences; but at the same time he does justice to 
historical scholarship by supporting his conclusions with carefully selected 
documentary evidence much of which is hardly accessible to students today. 
The first volume deals wholly with the background of the Czech and Slovak 
immigrants in the United States down to the year 1914, when the whole 
movement was divided and under the Slavonophile influence. The last pages 
of the volume show the gradual formation of the organization which eventual- 
ly exerted a strong influence on the American attitude toward the Central 
Powers. This latter phase is to be treated in the forthcoming volumes which, 
if they are written in the same character as this volume, will be a real contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the period just before America entered the war and 
even more of the methods which led to the formation of the Czechoslovak 
republic. The activities of many well-known figures appear throughout the 
volume (Newton D. Baker, Jane Addams, Robert J. Kerner, Karel Pergler, 
Michel Pupin, Herbert A. Miller, Archibald Cary Coolidge, etc.). 

JosepH S. Roucek 
CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Hackettstown, NEw JERSEY 


The revolt of the masses. By Jost Orteca y Gasset. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1932. Pp. 204. $2.75. 


Beguiled by the brilliant cover and the no less lurid title, someone may be 
led incautiously to read this volume, hoping to find a thriller, a tale of murder 
and sudden death. If he be so beguiled, it is all to the good, for he will find the 
pages quite as stimulating if not so exciting as detective fiction. And yet in all 
fairness, he should be warned in advance that the author is a professor of 
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metaphysics and a philosopher who believes that what Europe needs is not 
turmoil, but a philosophy: “It is the one thing that can save her.” If the 
reader seeks no more than a charming literary style, the glitter and sparkle 
of epigram, clever and audacious aphorism, he will not be disappointed but 
amply repaid for the reading; and if one is compelled to bow to the author’s 
skill, he should be prepared also to make due obeisance to the translator. 
Every page includes a statement which stimulates thought or awakens 
doubts if not opposition; and no brief review can properly portray the author’s 
thesis. He believes Europe to be in a bad way, not because there is imminent 
danger of riot and tumult, but because of the incompetence of the common 
man and the incapacity of the masses, who by dint of sheer numbers hold sway. 
“The mass is all that which sets no value on itself—good or ill—based on 
specific grounds, but which feels itself ‘just like everybody,’ and nevertheless 
is not concerned about it.”” Everybody, it appears, is contented with his own 
stupidity because he has succeeded in becoming as completely stupid as his 
neighbor. The mass man, whose incapacities endanger European civilization, 
may be either a millionaire or a hodcarrier; but whoever he may be, he is far 
from any appreciation of the modern scientific world and its problems and he 
rides along in his automobile quite unaware of the thought, energy, and time 
put into the machine which carries him on his useless journey. And still, not 
everyone is content. To recognize one’s own limitations and to struggle for 
improvement is the mark of intelligence; and there are some persons capable 
of real leadership. But without leaders the mass is worse than helpless. A 
man who fights his own destiny is doomed, and the destiny of the common 
run of mankind is to be ruled by their superiors. This, by the way, has a 
familiar sound, for it means what one of the Fathers of our own constitutional 
system meant when he said, “There are inequalities which God and nature 
have planted there, and which no human legislator can ever eradicate.” 
Thus, instead of finding, as we might suppose, the danger of tumult as the 
fruit of discontent, the author finds peril lurking in placid incapacity. Slug- 
gish contentment, on the supposition that by counting noses we can find our 
way to achievement and be lifted to a new heaven on flowery beds of ease, 
is the author’s special abhorrence. A man or a nation floundering about 
without ideals and without a stimulating philosophy of life is sure to get per- 
manently fastened in the mire. But he does believe there is such a thing as 
civilization—this is a comforting admission. There is consolation also in 
finding that there is a Europe, an entity, which flaming nationalism has for 
the moment obscured, and that the nations which have been flaunting their 
nationalism are “beginning to withdraw from their bellicose plurality.” 
Anprew C. McLavuGHiin 
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throws down the gauntlet to the professional historian. History should be written, the 
author states, by men who have participated in the life of the period in which the events 
chronicled occur (objectively, of course), rather than by scholars of a later date who 
rely for their material upon lifeless documents—telics of a palpitating but forgotten 
past. M. Prévost fails to state whether he has discovered a magnifying glass which will 
unfold to the eye the most elusive of facts concerning this complicated era and array 


them in their proper perspective. 
Raymonp O. Rockwoop 
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Memorials of Sir Gideon Murray of Elibank and his times (1560-1621). By Lr.-Cot. 
Hon. Artuur C. Murray. Preface by Cot. Jounn Bucuan. Edinburgh: George 
Street, 1932. Pp. 196. 7s. 6d. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie. By CLenNeELL Witkrinson. London: Harrap, 1932. Pp. 247. 
8s. 6d. 

A shipbuilding history, 1750-1932: a record of the business, founded about 1750 by Alexan- 
der Stephen at Burghead, and subsequently carried on at Aberdeen, Arbroath, Dundee, 
and Glasgow. Barrow: Alexander Stephen & Sons, 1932. Pp. 212. 
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The Scottish National War Memorial. With an introduction by GENERAL Sir [An Ham- 
iLToN. Edinburgh: Grant and Murray, 1932. Pp. 64. 15s. 
A collection of photographs. 
IRELAND 
The life of John Redmond. By Dents Gwynn. London: Harrap, 1932. Pp. 611. 25s. 
With De Valera in America. By Patrick McCartan. New York: Brentano’s, 1932. 


$3.00. 
ITALY 


Guida storica e bibliografia degli archivi e biblioteche @Italia. Directed by L. Scuta- 
PARELLI for the R. Istrruro Storico Irauiano. Vol. I, Provincia di Firenze. Part I, 
Prato. Edited by R. Piattout. Rome: Libreria dello Stato, 1932. Pp. 179. L. 12. 

Bibliografia sarda. By R. Ciasca under the auspices of the R. UntversitA DEGLI Stupi 
pi Cacuiart. Vol. II. Rome: Collezione meridionale, 1932. Pp. 572. L. 30. 

Enciclopedia storico-nobiliare italiana. By V. Spreti. Vol. V, (Lettere P-Q-R). Milan: 
Enciclopedia Storico-Nobiliare Italiana, 1932. Pp. 998. 

Florentine merchants in the age of the Medici: letters and documents from the Selfridge col- 
lection of Medici manuscripts. By GertrupE BramMuerte Ricwarps. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. 342. $4.50. 

Una sacrilega faida bergamasca del cinquecento. By B. Bevorti. Milan: Archivio storico 
lombardo, 1932. Pp. 109. 

Die Renaissance. Italien. By Grore Voice. Berlin: Aretz, 1932. Pp. 342. Rm. 3.80. 

Rome of the Renaissance and to-day. By Str RENNELL Ropp. London: Macmillan, 1932. 
25s. 

A comparative guidebook. 

The story of the Borgias. By L. Cottison-Mortey. London: Routledge, 1932. Pp. 329. 
12s. 6d. 

The author endeavors to hold the balance between whitewash and denunciation. 

De pestilentia quae Mediolani anno 1630 magnam stragem edidit. By Carp. F. Bor- 
RroMEO. An unpublished manuscript of the Biblioteca Ambrosiana. Edited by A. 
Sapa. (“Collana Federiciana.”) Milan: Biblioteca Ambrosiana, 1932. Pp. 44. 

La vita e l'opera dell Avv. Angelo Maria de Stoppani, con numerosi documenti inediti, 
1768-1815. By N. E. Greprt. (“Figure del Risorgimento Ticinese.”) Bellinzona: 
Leins & Vescovi, 1932. Pp. 91. 

Il decurionato de Napoli, 1807-1861. By A. Curo.o. (“Documenti e monografie di 

_ storia comunale napoletana.”) Naples: The city government, 1932. Pp. 197. 

Das Leben des italienischen Freiheitsdichters Silvio Pellico (1789-1854). By Héitine Rit- 
TER. Zurich: Rascher, 1932. Pp. 120. Fr. 5. 

La question romaine de Pie VI a Pie IX. By G. Motuart. (“Bibliothéque de l’enseigne- 
ment de l’histoire ecclésiastique.”) Paris: Gabalda, 1932. Pp. 469. Fr. 24. 

Luciano Manara. (Fondazione del Corpo dei Bersaglieri, 1836. Cinque giornate de Mila- 
no, 1848. Garibaldi e Veroica difesa di Roma, 1849). By E. Viarana. Milan: Rosio, 
1932. Pp. 136. L. 40. 

Cavour. By A. Capra. (“Biblioteca di cultura moderna.) Bari: Laterza, 1932. Pp. 
478. L. 30. 

Cavour. By Aurrepo Panzint. (“Collection historique.”’) Paris: Payot, 1932. Pp. 312. 
Fr. 24. 

Garibaldi nella sua epoca, By A. Bizzon1. Milan: Sonzogno, 1932. Pp. 1352. L. 40. 

Lo sbarco de Garibaldi a Magnavacca. By N. Bonnet. Bologna: Stabilimenti poligra- 
fici riuniti, 1932. Pp. 133. L. 7. 
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Garibaldi e Livorno. By A. Cristorantint. Leghorn: Giusti, 1932. Pp. 263. L. 10. 
Edizione nazionale degli scritti di Giuseppe Garibaldi. Published by the SocrmrA Na- 
ZIONALE PER LA STORIA DEL RisoRGIMENTO ITALIANO. Bologna: Cappelli, 1932. 

Morte de Anita Garibaldi. By G. Fasprint. Milan: Bietti, 1932. Pp. 108. L. 6. 

L’azione del colonnello Nino Bonnet nel trafugamento di Garibaldi dalla Pralazza alla fat- 
toria Guiccioli (3-4 agosto 1849). By A. Patrianant. Faenza: Lega, 1932. Pp. 78. 
L. 7. 

Nuove ricerche sulla rivoluzione del 1860. By G. Misrretta pi Paoua. Part I, Docu- 
menti. Aleamo: La Folgore, 1932. Pp. 21. L. 2. 

Maggio 1860. Page of an unpublished taccuino [memorandum] by G. C. Appa. Edited 
by G. Banprn1. Milan: Mondadori, 1932. L. 12. 

Mazzini, Garibaldi e i moti del 1863-1864 nella Venezia. By G. Sourrro. (“Pubblica- 
zioni della R. Accademia de Scienze, Lettere e Arti in Padova.”) Padua: Penada, 
1932. Pp. 123. 

A number of rare, hitherto unpublished, documents are included. 

Da Adua alla Bainsizza e a Vittorio Veneto. By ALBERTO LumBroso. Genoa: Rivista di 
Roma, 1932. Pp. 572. 

Discorsi. By P. Bosexi1. Vol. 1, Discorsi politici e civili. Collected and annotated by 
A. Biancortt. Vol. II, Discorsi per la “Dante Alighieri.” Collected and annotated 
by A. Severino. Vol. III, Discorsi storici e commemorativi. Collected and annotated 
by A. Scauisg. Turin: Chiantore, 1932. Pp. 272+276+316. L. 30. 


LOW COUNTRIES 


Willem, Prince van Oranje. Een heldenfiguur uit den grootschen vrijheidskamp der Neder- 
landen tegen de Spaansche overheersching. By Jer van Eycx. Merksem: Deurne- 
steenweg, 1932. Pp. 55. 

Reisebeschreibungen von deutschen Beamten und Kriegsleuten im Dienst der niederlindi- 
schen West- und Ost-Indischen Kompagnien, 1602-1797. Edited by S. P. L’Honorté 
Naser. Vols. XII-XIII. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1932. Gld. 35.2¢. 

The pilgrim fathers from a Dutch point of view. By D. Puoois. New York: New York 
University Press, 1932. Pp. xi+154. 

Six interesting and scholarly lectures delivered at New York University on the 
general subject of Dutch influence on America, including John Robinson and religious 
freedom, William Brewster and the Pilgrim Press, and the influence of the University 
of Leyden on America through the first American students. 

The brush-work of Rembrandt and his school. By A. P. Laurie. Oxford: University 
Press, 1932. 105s. 

William of Orange. By G. J. Renter, Px.D. London: Peter Davies, Ltd., 1932. Pp. 
170. 5s. 

This book appears in a series of popular and fairly brief biographies of famous per- 
sonages. The reader, therefore, should not be surprised by the total lack of footnotes 
in Renier’s wor’. or by the limited scope of his biography. Since it has obviously been 
based on the researches of Dr. N. Japikse and Professor P. Geyl, it contains no glaring 
errors or untrustworthy interpretations. 

Perhaps the title of the book will prove confusing to readers on the European conti- 
nent, for in the history of the United Netherlands the ruler who is commonly called 
William of Orange was not William III, the subject of Renier’s study, but William the 
Silent, or William I, the great-grandfather of King William III. It is interesting to note 
that simultaneously with the new life of William III a biography of William the Silent 
appeared in Holland, entitled Willem van Oranje and written by A. den Hertog. 

The biography by Renier is in many respects inferior to Traill’s William the Third, 
although it is more accurate than the latter. Traill resembled Motley in his ability to 
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arouse attention and enthusiasm on the part of his readers. Renier’s book, on the other 
hand, is dull and far from inspiring. It can scarcely be called a contribution to histori- 
cal literature; its chief merit consists in having made accessible to English readers 
some of the results of the excellent work done by Japikse and Geyl. — 

. Hyma 


Correspondentie van de stadhouderlijke Familie, 1777-1795. Edited by Jonanna W. A. 
Naser. 2 vols. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1932. Pp. xxxv-+243; iv+258. Gld. 9. 
Written in French and dealing mainly with family matters. 

Geschiedenis van de handelspolitieke Betrekkingen tusschen Nederland en Engeland in de 
negentiende Eeuw (1814-1872). By A. pe Vries. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1932. Gld. 
4.80. 

Thorbecke. By Dr. I. J. BrucMans. Amsterdam: Swets & Zeitlinger, 1932. Gld. 1.90. 
An important statesman of the nineteenth century. 

Histoire économique et sociale de la Belgique depuis les origines jusqu’en 1914. By Lav- 
RENT DecHesNeE. Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1932. Pp. 527. 

Histoire militaire des Belges. By CHARLES TERLINDEN. Brussels: Renaissance du Livre, 
1932. Pp. 331. 

Bruges, séjour d’exil des rois d’ Angleterre Edouard IV (1471) et Charles II (1656-1658). 
By ARMAND DE Benavutt ve Dornon. 8 vols. Bruges: Verbeke-Loys, 1931. Pp. 
481. 

Histoire de 1 Ordre souverain et militaire de Saint-Jean de Jérusalem dit de Rhodes ou de 
Malte en Belgique. By Grorces Dansaenrt. Paris: Librairie nationale d’art et d’his- 
toire, 1932. Pp. 452. Fr. $25. 

War memories. By Princesse Martz DE Croy. London: Macmillan, 1932. Pp. 310. 


NEAR EAST 


Bibliographie balkanique 1931-1932. Edited by Lion Savaps1an. Introduction by 
Maurice Muret. Paris: Revue des Balkans, 1932. Fr. 50. 

My life in the Moslem East. By Emma Cocuran Ponaripine (Mme Pierre Ponari- 
DINE). Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1932. $3.50. 
The daughter of American missionaries, who married a Russian and lived in Bagdad, 

Tashkent, Meshed, and Constantinople. 

Bloody years. By Francis Yeats-Brown. New York: Viking Press, 1932. $2.75. 
Intrigue and revolution under Abdul-Hamid II. 

Die verfassungsrechiliche und politische Struktur des ruménischen Staates. By Ernst 
Scumipt. Munich: Reinhardt, 1932. Pp. 156. Rm. 5.50. 
A historical study. 


La Bulgarie de 1912 2 1930. By H. Prost. Paris: Roger, 1932. Fr. 15. 
POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 


Walka o wolnosé i potege Polski. By W. Kwiatkowski. Lwow, 1932. Pp. 199. 
Poland’s struggle for independence since 1863. 

Walka zbrojna o niepodlegosé Polski. By W. Liprnsx1. Warsaw, 1931. Pp. 444. 
Poland’s struggle for independence, 1905-18. 

La Silésie polonaise. Paris: Gebethner & Wolff, 1932. Pp. 328. 


A collection of addresses by French and Polish scholars, including a detailed study 
of the plebiscite by Casimir Smorgorzewski. 
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Wings over Poland. The story of the 7th (Kosciuszko) Squadron of the Polish Air Service. 
1919, 1920, 1921. By Kenneta Matcotm Murray. New York: Appleton, 1932. 


Pp. x +363. $3.00. 

It may be admitted without equivocation that Mr. Murray writes entertainingly 
and accomplishes what is clearly his primary purpose: to memorialize the exploits of 
the Kosciuszko Squadron, a group of American wartime- aviators who took service with 
Poland in her brief war of 1919-20 with the Soviet Union. The work is certainly not for 
the historian and, to do the author justice, was probably not so intended. Nevertheless, 
in the hands of the uncritical reader it might easily lead to many false impressions, and 
for this reason one cannot help expressing regret at the writer’s failure to probe more 
carefully into the historical past before delivering his judgments. A juster appreciation 
of the issues and forces involved in the Polish-Soviet imbroglio would have undoubtedly 
resulted. Mr. Murray, for instance, swallows in one gulp the thriving Polish legend that 
the historical rdle of Poland has been the saving of Western civilization from the ever- 
recurring invasions emanating from the barbarian East. Under his careless, perfervid 
pen, Kosciuszko’s countrymen again emerge as the gallant Christian people who once 
more sacrifice themselves in glad obedience to their heavenly mission, while the Russians 
appear as fiends incarnate, a blood-thirsty, crazed lot of godless Mongols who seek to 
destroy all that is good and fine in occidental life. Thus we are prepared to understand 
why the Battle of Warsaw of the year 1920 is the “eighteenth decisive battle of the 
world,” and why Poland, whose people have been “free and equal since before the Cru- 
sades,”’ as a result of her great victory saves herself (and, by inference, Europe also) 
from a “bondage more terrible than any ever before known—the bondage of Bolshe- 
vism, the bondage of class war never ending, the bondage of a curse engendered by the 
peasants themselves: the most awful misery of body and spirit known since the begin- 
ning of the world—the hell and turmoil of a man cursing himself.” And so on, ad infini- 
tum. The reviewer has only one final comment: read this work—and be mystified for- 
evermore. 

JoserH SipNeY WERLIN 


Pokéj Ryski. By J. Dassk1. Warsaw, 1931. Pp. 214. 
. Recollections and documents concerning the Treaty of Riga between Poland and 
ussia. 

Medziaga Vilniaus ginéo diplomatinet istorijai. By J. UrsSys. Kaunas, 1932. 
Materials for a history of the Vilna dispute. 

The city of the Red plague: Soviet rule in a Baltic town. By Grorce Poporr. Translated 
by Rosin Jonn. New York: Dutton, 1932. 
A sketch of events in Riga, 1917-18, by one who saw them through. The author is 

the son of a former tsarist general. 

Die materielle Kultur der Esten. By Ferpinanp Lernsock. Tartu: Akadeemiline Koop- 
eratiiv, 1932. Pp. 112. 


Ett halot ar som Finlands forsta utrikesminister. By O. Steurotu. Helsingfors, 1931. 
Pp. 243. 
Reminiscences by a former Finnish foreign minister of the founding of the state. 


RUSSIA 


Histoire de Russie. By Paut Cu. Seicnosos, and L. Eisenmann. Vol. I, 
Des origines a la mort de Pierre le Grand. Paris: Leroux, 1932. Pp. xix+440. Fr. 60. 

Histoire de la marine russe. By N. Monasterev and SerGe TERESTCHENKO. Paris: 
Payot, 1932. Pp. 352. Fr. 30. 

A history of the Georgian people: from the beginning down to the Russian conquest in the 
nineteenth century. By W. E. D. ALLEN. Introduction by Str Denison Ross. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, 1932. Pp. xxiv-+429. 31s. 6d. 
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A cavalier in Muscovy. By Baroness Sopnie BuxHoEVEDEN. London: Macmillan, 
1932. 15s. 

This life of Patrick Gordon (1635-99), the Scottish officer who became commander- 
in-chief of the army of Peter the Great, is an interesting contribution to the social 
history of Eastern Europe in the seventeenth century. 

Baron Brambeus. By V. Kavertn. Moscow: Federatsia, 1932. 

Joseph Senkovsky (1800-1858), a Pole, became a professor in the University of St. 
Petersburg at the age of twenty-two, but later, as “Baron Brambeus,” established The 
reader’s library, which was the most successful periodical of the thirties and forties. 
Studie o F. M. Dostojevském (s rukopisnymi pozndmkami). By T. G. Masaryk. Ar- 

ranged by Horak. (“Prameny k déjinam vz4jemnych styke slovansky¥ch,” Vol. 

I.) Prague: Orbis, 1932. Pp. 84. 

A critical re-edition of Masaryk’s article, written in 1892, on Dostoyevski’s philoso- 
phy. The editor, Jifi Horak, accounts for the president’s interest in Dostoyevski on the 
ground that the thought of this Russian novelist and poet had closely identified itself 
with Masaryk’s own views of the Slavic spiritual mission in the world. 

Under czar and soviet: my thirty years in Russia. By Joan WyNNE Hirp. Foreword by 
ALEXANDER Kerensky. London: Hurst & Blackett, 1932. Pp. 287. 12s. 6d. 

Geschichte des Bolschewismus. By Arntaur Rosenserc. Berlin: Rowohlt, 1932. Pp. 
239. Rm. 4.80. 

Bolshevism from Karl Marx to the present. 

Auf dem Wege zum Bolschewismus: Aufzeichnungen eines russischen Ingenieurs aus der 
Zeit vor und wiihrend des Weltkrieges. By Nuxouar A. Stankorr. Translated from 
the Russian by Exisasera Hentzevt. Munich: Reinhardt, 1933. Pp. 371. Rm. 
3.75. 

The bolsheviks in the isarist duma. By A. Bapayrev. New York: International Publish- 
ers, 1932. $2.25. 

The arena. The autobiography of Samarya Levin. London: Routledge, 1932. 10s. 6d. 
Russian Jewry under the last tsars. 

Memoirs of a British agent: being an account of the author’s early life in many lands and 
of his official mission to Moscow in 1918. By R. H. Bruce Locxnart. London: Put- 
nam, 1932. Pp. 355. 9s. 

Russia seen from the inside, 1912-18. 

The cost of the war to Russia. The vital statistics of European Russia during the World 
War, 1914-17. By Sranistas Koun. Social cost of the war. By BARON ALEXANDER 
F. Meyenporrr. (“Economic and social history of the World War, Russian series.”’) 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1932. Pp. 219. $3.25. 

Das Ende des kaiserlich russischen Heeres. By Lucio Grar Spannoccui. Prepared from 
Russian and other official source material. Leipzig: Elbemiihl, 1932. Pp. 229. 
Rm. 5. 

Lances down. By Ricuarp Bo.estavsk! in collaboration with HELEN Woopwarp. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1932. $3.00. 

The Moscow Art Theatre in 1917. 

Banditi, carnefici e soldati: Russia 1917-1919. By R. MatiteczEwen. Milan: Maran- 
goni, 1932. Pp. 264. L. 10. 

Istoriya Ukrainy, 1917-1923 gg. By D. Dornosnenxo. Uzhorod: Nakladom Dra Osypa 


Cupky, 1932. Pp. 458. 
A history of the Ukraine in the days of the Central Rada. 
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Days with Lenin. By Maxm Gorxy. New York: International Publishers, 1932. 
$0.75. 
Lénine. By F. A. Ossenpowsk1. Paris: Michel, 1932. Pp. 448. Fr. 20. 
Grashdanskaya voina. By A. V. GotuBEv. Moscow: Gosizdat, 1932. Pp. 221. 
A history of the civil war and the counter-revolution. 


Erinnerungen eines Arbeiterrevolutiondrs. By ALEKSANDR Siporovié Sapovaov. Vol. 
II, Illegal. Translated from the Russian by Orca Hatrern. (“Internationale Me- 
moiren,” Vol. IV.) Berlin: Mopr, 1932. Pp. 376. Rm. 3.25. 

Unter Doppeladler und Sowjetstern: Streiflichter aus Krieg und Gefangenschaft. By Her- 
MANN AppEL. Jigerndorf, Czechoslovakia: Rieger, 1932. Pp. 194. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Denmark and the Danes. By Erne, Carteton London: Methuen, 1932. 
Pp. 242. 7s. 6d. 
The author’s theme is old Denmark and the great relics and memorials of the past. 


Gustav Adolf und die Grundlagen der schwedischen Macht. By Orro WestrHat. Ham- 
burg: Hanseatische Verlag-Anstalt, 1932. Pp. 157. Rm. 6.20. 

Nansen. By E. E. Reynoups. London: Bles, 193%. Pp. 274. 10s. 6d. 

The saga of Fridtjof Nansen. By Jon Sorenson. Translated by J. B. C. Watkins. New 
York: Norton, 1932. Pp. 372. $4.50. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Histoire dW Espagne. By Louis Bertranp. Paris: Fayard, 1932. Fr. 16.50. 

El Greco and Cervantes. By Hans Rosencranz. New York: McBride, 1932. $2.50. 

De Renaissance in Spanje. By G. J. Geers. Zutphen: W. J. Thieme, 1932. 

Infantas lusitanas, reinas de Espana e infantas espanolas reinas de Portugal. By ANA DE 
LancasTRE-LABOREIRO. Caceres: Moderna, 1931. Pp. 159. Pes. 6. 

Anales secretos de la Inquisicién espaitola. Memoria histérica sobre la Inquisicién espaito- 
la. By Juan Antonto LuorenteE. Madrid: Libreria Bergua, 1932. Pp. 214. Pes. 2. 

The other Spanish Christ: a study in the spiritual history of Spain and South America. 
By Joun A. Mackay. London: Student Movement Press, 1932. 9s. 

St. John of the Cross. By Fr. Bruno, O.D.C. Edited by Fr. Benepict ZimmeRMAN, 
O.D.C. London: Sheed and Ward, 1932. 18s. 
A Carmelite of the golden age of Spain. 


Historia del Almirante D. Cristébal Colén por su hijo. By Hernanvo Cotdén. Vol. II. 
(“Coleccién de libros raros 0 curiosos que tratan de América,” Ist series, Vol. VI.) 
Madrid: Suarez, 1932. Pp. 442. Pes. 10. 

Cartas de relacién de la conquista de México. By HernAn Cortes. Vols. I and II. 2d ed. 
(“Viajes clasicos.”) Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1932. Pp. 240, 248. Pes 8. 

Pedro de Alvarado, conquistador. By Joun Eoauan KE.ty. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. $3.50. 

La crénica del By Pepro Crmza 2d ed. (“Viajes clasicos.”) Madrid: 
Espasa-Calpe, 1932. Pp. 340. Pes. 5. 

Le commerce frangais a Séville et Cadiz au temps des Habsbourg. By AuBert GrrarD. 
(“Bibliothéque de l’école des hautes études hispaniques,” No. 18.) Paris: Boccard, 
1932. Pp. xxiv+607. Fr. 50. 

La rivalité commerciale et maritime entre Séville et Cadiz jusqu’d la fin du XVIIIe siecle. 
By Avsert Grirarp. (“Bibliothéque de l’école des hautes études hispaniques,” No. 
17.) Paris: Boccard, 1932. Pp. 120. Fr. 18, 
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Carlos VII, duque de Madrid. By Convr pe Ropezno. 2d ed. (“Vidas espafiolas e 
hispano-americanas del siglo XIX,” Vol. IV.) Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1932. Pp. 
263. Pes. 5. 

El régimen parlamentario en la practica. By Gumerstnpo pre AzcArate. Madrid: Mi- 
guel Servet, 1932. Pes. 5. 

Azcarate represented Leén in the Cortes from 1868 to 1917 and was an untiring de- 
fender of constitutional practice and parliamentary action. This book was written in 
1885. 

Proceso histérico de la constitucién de la Repiiblica espafiola. By Luis Jiménez vE Asta. 
Madrid: Reus, 1932. Pp. 527. Pes. 10. 

Early Portuguese books, 1489-1600, in the library of His Majesty the King of Portugal. 
Described by H. M. Kina Manvet. Vol. III, 1540-1569. London: Maggs Bros., 
1932. 

The Harkness Collection in the Library of Congress. Calendar of Spanish manuscripts 
concerning Peru, 1531-1651. Washington: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1932. Pp. x +335. $3.25. 

Fall of the Inca Empire and the Spanish rule in Peru: 1530-1780. By Puiip AtINs- 
wortH Means. New York: Scribner’s, 1932. Pp. xii+351. $4.50. 

The director and staff of the Library of Congress are to be congratulated for the 
splendid work done in making available this beautifully printed calendar of manuscripts 
comprised in the Harkness collection, which contains 1030 documents. Edward S. 
Harkness spent a fortune in acquiring the collection, and historical scholars may well 
rejoice at the generosity that now makes this treasure available. The only other com- 

ble set of Peruvian manuscripts is that owned by Senator Hiram Bingham at Yale 
niversity. For the fine printing, form, and arrangement of the Calendar we are in- 
debted to Miss Stella R. Clemence. The documents are listed in chronological order, 


and each item carries a short explanatory paragraph. The Calendar, supplemented by | 


Mr. Means’s book, should prove indispensable to the student. 

In the Fall of the Inca Empire Mr. Means has maintained the high standard of 
scholarship which he set for himself in Ancient civilization of the Andes. In the first 
four chapters of the present work, he continues the story of the Peruvian peoples to 
the opening of the vice-regal period. The rest of the book deals with Spanish institu- 
tions and, though interesting to the historical student, may prove a bit heavy for the 
uninitiated. Undoubtedly Mr. Means is a master of the subject and has a thorough 
knowledge of the country. That he is well acquainted with his sources is also evident 
from the fine notes at the end of each chapter, which taken as a whole comprise quite 
a bibliography. The book is also furnished with a bibliographical list of the best works 
and manuscripts on the subject. The fact that Mr. Means makes it clear that he is 

ial to Incaic institutions may in some cases make his findings seem somewhat novel 
to friends of European civilization. Nevertheless, those who are well acquainted with 
the native races of America will find his statements fundamentally correct. 
Grorce Tays 


SWITZERLAND 

Geschichte der Schweiz. By Hans LeonHARD Muratt, RicHarp FELLER, 
and Emit Dire. Vol. I, Von den diltesten Zeiten bis zum Ausgang des XVI. Jahrhun- 
derts. Zurich: Schulthess, 1932. Pp. 525. Fr. 33. 

Geschichte der Landschaft Basel und des Kantons Basellandschaft. Prepared by Karu 
Gauss, et al., for the government of the canton of Basel. 2 vols. Liestal: Liidin in 
Komm., 1932. Pp. 870+-787. Fr. 32. 

Luzerner Bilderchronik, 1513. Zur Jahrhundertfeier des Eintrittes Luzerns in den Bund 
der Eidgenossen. By Diesoip Scuitiine. Edited by Dr. Ropert Durrer and Dr. 
Geneva: Sadag, 1932. Pp. 216. 
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Luzerns ewiger Bund mit der urschweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, 1332-1932. By Car. 
Meyer. Lucerne: Haag, 1932. Pp. 78. Fr. 1.20. 

Die Knabenschaften Graubiindens. Eine volkskundlich-kulturhistorische Studie. By Dr. 
Gian Cavurr. Chur: Schuler in Komm., 1932. Pp. 256. Rm. 4. 

Die Eidgenossenschaft und der Kaiserhof zur Zeit Ferdinands II. und Ferdinands II. 
1619-1657. Geschichte der formellen Lostrennung der Schweiz vom deutschen Reich im 
Westfilischen Frieden. By Frrepa Gauuati. Zurich: Leemann, 1932. Pp. 395. 

Der schweizer Bauer im Zeitalter des Friihkapitalismus. Die Wandlung der schweizer Bau- 
ernwirtschaft im 18. Jahrhundert und die Politik der ékonomischen Patrioten. By 
Geore C. L. Scummpr. Vol. I, Uberblick. Vol. Quellenméssige Darstellung. Berne: 
Haupt, 1982. Pp. 180+333. Fr. 15. 

Alps and men. G. R. pe Breer. New York: Longmans, 1932. $5.00. 

Switzerland, 1750-1850, as seen in tourists’ diaries. 

La prise d’armes de 1782 & Genéve. By Evovarp Cuapuisat. Published by the Socrirt 
p’ Histoire ET D’ ARCHEOLOGIE DE GENEVE. Geneva: Jullien, 1932. Pp. 236. Fr. 6. 

Der Geist der helvetischen Gesellschaft des 19. Jahrhunderts, besonders zwischen 1807 und 
1849. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Liberalismus in der Schweiz. By Orto ZINNIKER- 
Biel: Andres, 1932. Pp. 113. 

Jean Huber-Saladin, 1798-1881. Un genévois cosmopolite ami de Lamartine. Le mon- 
dain—le diplomate—l écrivain. By CuartEes Fournet. (“Bibliothéque de la revue 
de littérature comparée,” Vol. LX XXIII.) Paris: Champion, 1932. Pp. 349. Fr. 45. 

Karl Heinzen (1809-1880): seine politische Entwicklung und publizistische Wirksamkeit. 
By Hans Huser. (“Berner Untersuchungen zur allgemeinen Geschichte,” No. 6.) 
Leipzig: Haupt, 1932. Pp. 107. Rm. 2.80. 

Arnold Kiinzli, 1832-1908: ein schweizerischer Volks- und Staatsmann. Gedenkblatt zur 
Weithe seines Denkmals in Aarau und Murgenthal. By Orro Hunziker. Aarau: Sau- 
erlinder, 1932. Pp. 86. 

L’annexion de la Savoie 4 la France et la politique suisse, 1860. By Luc Monntzr. Ge- 
neva: Jullien, 1932. Pp. 415. 


AFRICA 


Les relations de la France et du Maroc pendant la conquéte d’ Algérie. By Puttipre DE 
Coss&-Brissac. Paris: Larose, 1932. Pp. 176. Fr. 30. 

Bula Matari: Stanley, conqueror of a continent. By Jacop WassERMANN. Translated 
by Epen and Cepar Paut. New York: Liveright, 1933. Pp. 337. $3.00. 
A famous novelist tries his hand at biography. 


ASIA 


Persia. By Str T. Wiison. (“Modern world series.””) London: Ernest Benn, 
1982. Pp. 400. 21s. 

The Indian ocean. By Stantey Rogers. London: Harrap, 1932. Pp. 254. 7s. 6d. 
An account of early discoverers, traders, pirates, and German cruisers. 


Albuquerque. By René Bovuvisr. Paris: Champion, 1932. Pp. 150. Fr. 10. 

Imperial farmans (A.D. 1577 to A.D. 1805) granted to the ancestors of his Holiness the 
Tikayat Maharaj. Translated into English, Hindi, and Gujarati, with notes, by 
KrisHNALAL MOHANLAL JHAVERI. Bombay: Girgaon Post, 1932. 


Photographic reproductions of seventeen farmans granted to the head of the Val- 
labha sect of Vaishnavas, which show how benevolently the earlier Mogul emperors re- 
garded the religious leaders of the Hindu world. 
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Mémoires de Frangois Martin, fondateur de Pondichéry (1665-1694). Edited by A. Mar- 
TINEAU. Vol. II. Paris: Société d’éditions géographiques, maritimes et coloniales, 
1932. Pp. xxxii+600. Fr. 75. 

Les aventuriers francais aux Indes de 1775 & 1820. By Maurice Besson. (“Collection 
historique.”) Paris: Payot, 1932. Pp. 256. Fr. 20. 

FAR EAST 

The vision of Asia: an interpretation of Chinese art and culture. By L. CRAaNMER-Byna. 
London: Murray, 1932. 15s. 

China yesterday and today. By Epwarp Tuomas Wi11aMs. 5th edition, revised. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1932. Pp. xxiv+743. $4.00. 


A standard work for the general reader, combining in highly interesting fashion a 
sympathetic and excellently organized portrayal of Chinese civilization with a smoothly- 
written, though all too brief, résumé of China’s domestic and foreign politics, is here 
brought up to date. A new map is provided showing China’s new provinces. Somewhat 
unexpectedly, in view of the author’s deprecation of recent Japanese acts of aggres- 
sion, ““Manchukuo” is prominently demarcated in red and named without quotation 
marks. Concerning the creation of the puppet state Dr. Williams writes (p. 644 n.): 
“Such occupation of a portion of the territory of China and the establishment there of 
an independent government was plainly not only an act of war, but was also in viola- 
tion of all the numerous treaties and agreements signed by Japan promising to respect 
the territorial integrity of China.” 

Haron S. QuicLey 


China through the ages. By Mrs. ALFrep Winaate. London: Crosby Lockwood, 1932. 
Pp. 252. 7s. 6d. 

The origin and development of the state cult of Confucius. By Joun K. Saryock, Pu.D. 
Published for the American Historical Association. New York: Century, 1932. Pp. 
298. $4.00. 

Del Tormes al rio Azul. Diario misionero de la primera expedicién de Hijos de Jesiis a la 
China. By Maria Marcos Magstre. Salamanca: Cuesta, 1932. Pp. 118. Pes. 3.50. 

Evolutionist and missionary, John Thomas Gulick, portrayed through documents and dis- 
cussions. By Appison Guuick. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 
556. $4.00. 

A Hawaiian who became a missionary in China and Japan. 

Zur Politik der Grossméchte im Fernen Osten 1894-1902. Eine Studie zur Erklérung der 
Vorginge der Gegenwart. By Dr. Hemnricu Davin. Zurich: Rascher, 1932. Pp. 73. 

Nationalism and education in modern China. By Cyrus H. Peake. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1932. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

A short history of British colonial policy, 1606-1909. By Hucu Epwarp Ecrrton. Re- 
vised by A. P. Newton. 9th ed. London: Methuen, 1932. 15s. 

The empire and the army. By Str Joun Fortescue. London: Cassell, 1932. Pp. 372. 
4s. 6d. 

Captain William Kidd, gentleman or buccaneer? By CuiareNce Miiuican. Philadel- 
phia: Dorrance, 1932. $1.75. 

Louisbourg journals, 1745. By Louis Errincuam DE Forest. New York: Society of 
Colonial Wars in the State of New York, 1932. $2.00. 

British slave emancipation, 1838-1849. By Law Marutsson. London: Long- 
mans, 1932. Pp. 243. 12s. 6d. 

Conception Island, or the troubled story of the Catholic Church in Grenada, B. W. I. Com- 
piled chiefly from origina! documents and unpublished records by Raymonp Devan. 
London: Sands, 1932. Pp. 436. 12s. 6d. 
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The history of the King’s School, Parramatta. By S. M. Jounstonz. Foreword by the 
Rev. A. T. P. Wiitiams. Sydney: Council of the King’s School, 1932. Pp. xviii+ 
415. 

The oldest school in Australia, founded in 1831 and opened in the following year. 

The provincial system of government in New Zealand, 1852-76. By W. P. Morre.y. Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1932. 10s. 6d. 

Louis Trigardt’ s trek across the Drakensberg, 1837-1838. By CLaupr Futier. Edited by 
Leo Foucus&. London: Francis Edwards, 1932. 13s. 6d. 

The passing of the black kings. By Hua Marsnati Hoxie, C.M.G. London: Philip 
Allan, 1932. Pp. 322. 15s. 

Mziligazi, Lobengula, Kharna, and Lewanika of South Africa. 


Forty years in Africa. By Tupor G. Trevor. London: Hurst, 1932. Pp. 279. 12s. 6d. 
Important for the campaign in Southwest Africa. 


Vignettes of Indian wars. By Sir Grorce MacMunn. London: Sampson Low, 1932. 
12s. 6d. 

The Dalhousie-Phayre correspondence, 1852-1856. Edited by D. G. E. Hatx. Oxford: 
University Press, 1932. 30s. 
Much new light on the second Burmese war and the years immediately following. 


The nature and evolution of the political relations between the Indian states and the British 
imperial government. By Panvit SyAMa SanKar. Newport: Joyce & Sons, 1932. 
Pp. 202. 5s. 

A thesis presented to the University of Geneva for the de of Docteur és Sciences 


Politiques by a former foreign minister of Jhalawar State, who sometimes makes use of 
confidential documents. 


Frontiers. By Sir Grorce Dunsar. London: Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 1932. 16s. 
The northern boundary of Assam and the no-man’s land lying between that bound- 

ary and Tibet. 

Twenty years in Tibet. By Davin MacDonatp. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1932. Pp. 
318. 


The author is the son of a Scotch father and a Sikkimese mother. He accompanied 
the Younghusband mission to Lhasa and later became British trade agent at Yatung, in 
the Chumbi Valley. 


Hail, Penang! By Grorce Bitarnxrin. London: Sampson Low, 1932. 12s. 6d. 


The adventures of a newspaper editor in a community composed of Europeans, Eur- 
asians, Malays, Chinese, Indians, and others. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Atlas of the historical geography of the United States. By Cuartes O. Pautirn. Edited by 
Joun K. Wricut. Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington; New York: 
American Geographical Society, 1932. Pp. xv+162, with 166 plates. $15.00. 


This magnificent atlas, which has been twenty years in the making, is the com- 
posite work of many scholars and will fill a long-felt need. Though it covers the entire 
field of American history in all its aspects, attention can here be called only to the sec- 
tions relating to foreign policy. The student of European history will be grateful for the 
reproduction of many maps of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries and 
for maps showing Spanish and French explorations. The military operations of our wars 
can be readily followed, thanks to a series of conventional signs and the elimination of 
all unnecessary names; the Spanish-American war is illustrated by four maps; our par- 
ticipation in the Great War, by six. Perhaps the most useful maps are a series of eight 
plates dealing with the international boundaries of the United States from 1607 to 1927, 
for each map shows the various lines, often very numerous, involved in each negotiation; 
the last map of the volume indicates present and past claims. Four plates are devoted 
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to the foreign commerce of the United States. In every case the maps are admirably 

and fully explained by a text. The cartography is of a high order, and there are ample 

= ‘ect congratulations are in order for all concerned in the production of 
e 

General William Eaton: the failure of an idea. By Francis ReNNELL Ropp. New York: 
Minton, Balch, 1932. $3.50. 

_ An American patriot who played an important part in the wars against the Barbary 
pirates. 

Letter to General Lafayette, by James Fenimore Cooper, and related correspondence on the 
finance controversy. Reproduced from the original Paris editions of 1831 and 1832 in 
English and in French. With a biographical note by Rosert E. Spiiuer. For the 
Facsimile Text Society. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. 68+-50. 
Particularly opportune, in view of the Franco-American controversy over war debts. 

John Slidell and the Confederates in Paris (1862-65). By Becxtes WiLuson. New York: 
Putnam, 1932. $3.50. 

Archibald Cary Coolidge: life and letters. By JerreERsON Coo.ipcE and RoBEert 
Howarp Lorp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1932. $4.50. 

The strangest friendship in history: Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House. By GrorGcEe 
Sytvester Viereck. New York: Liveright, 1932. $3.00. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Geschichtsphilosophie. By Dr. Orumar Spann. (“Die Herdflamme. Sammlung der ge- 
sellschaftswissenschaftlichen Grundwerke aller Zeiten und Volker,” edited by Oru- 
MAR SPANN, Vol. V.) Jena: Fischer, 1932. Pp. 456. Rm. 15. 

William James Ashley: alife. By his daughter, ANNE AsHitEey. With a chapter by J. H. 
Motr#eap and an introduction by the Rr. Hon. StanLEY BaLtpwin, M.P. London: 
King, 1932. Pp. 176. 8s. 6d. 

One of the “fathers” of economic history, who was professor at Toronto, Harvard, 

9 fas irmingham. His Introduction to English economic history and theory (1888) remains 

a classic. 

Sismondi, 1773-1842. By Jean-Ropo.pue DE Sauis. Vol. I, La vie et l’euvre d'un cos- 
mopolite philosophe. Vol. Il, Lettres et documents inédits suivis d'une liste des sources 
et d'une bibliographie. (“Bibliothéque de la revue de littérature comparée,” Vol. 
LXXVII.) Berne: Francke, 1932. Pp. 481+-79. Fr. 15. 

Die Geschichtsphilosophie Lorenz von Steins: ein Beitrag zur Geistesgeschichte des neun- 

 zehnten Jahrkunderts. By Heinz Nitzscuxe. Munich: Oldenbourg, 1932. Pp. 160. 
Rm. 6.50. 

A bibliography of the faculty of political science of Columbia University, 1880-1930. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. xi+366. $4.00. 

The term “political science” must be interpreted in its broadest sense, for fully 20 
~ cent of the scholars included in this very full and excellent on hy are better 
own as historians than as political scientists. Such men as Herbert L. Osgood, James 

Harvey Robinson, James T. Shotwell, and George W. Botsford are usually thought of 

as historians. After each name (there are sixty-three in all) are given the degrees the 

man has received, his various positions, a list of references to biographical material, and 

a chronological list of his books and articles. 

The list of articles is especially valuable for locating speeches and short articles in 
the proceedings of associations, in bulletins of learned societies, and in periodicals which 
are not analyzed in the various periodical indexes. 
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